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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Eugene Aram. By the Author of “ Pelham,” 
** Paul Clifford,” &c. 3 vols. 12mo. lon- 
don, 1831. Colburn and Bentley. 

“ UNGENTLE” as our craft is esteemed, and 

“ungentle” we do not deny that it is—for, 

Heaven knows, our feelings for the work and our 

feelings for the author are too often at variance 

—yet it has its pleasures, and among the very 

highest of them is the perusal of a work like 

this.. No one can deny to Mr. Bulwer a 

foremost place among the names which do 

honour to modern literature. His readers may 
vary in their preferences—one may like the 
lively and actual satire of Pelham; a second 
prefer the poetic imagination of the Disowned; 
a third the deeper conception and dramatic 
effect of Paul Clifford: but the very fact of 
these preferences shews how much there is 
from which to choose. It is not in every age 
that we would appeal to popularity as the sure 
precursor of fame, but we may safely in the 
present time. The reading public now is large 
and enlightened; and the. daily judgment is 
far more likely to err on the side of severity 
than of eager admiration. The great popularity 
of our author’s works is at least a good sign ; 
and though we are free to confess that not even 

a public condemnation could have changed onr 

opinion of pages which seem to us fraught with 

genius, yet we are equally willing to admit 

that it has been a personal gratification (if a 

critic can have one) to see that the general 

judgment has so powerfully borne out our own. 

We ought to be more national with our coun- 

trymen’s literary triumphs than we are; and 

when we find a writer admired and appreciated 
in other lands (France, Germany, and America, 


.for example, where large editions of these 


works have been reprinted,) it were a good and 
a high feeling to rejoice in the success, and 
take a pride in that writer being of our language 
and our time. 

Eugene Aram is decidedly the most finished 
of Mr. Bulwer’s productions. An admirably 
wrought-out story, of which we never lose 
sight, gradually rises in interest, till the feeling 
becomes equally intense and painful. There 
are scenes, in the third volume especially, supe- 
rior in power and effect to any thing he has yet 
done. Eugene Aram is a fine, a most original 
conception. He is described as “ a man whose 
whole life seemed to have been one sacrifice to 
knowledge. What is termed pleasure had no 
attraction for him. From the mature manhood 
at which he had arrived, he looked back along 
his youth, and recognised no youthful folly. 
Love he had hitherto regarded with a cold 

not an incurious eye: intemperance 

had never lured him to a momentary self- 
abandonment. Even the innocent relaxations 
with which the austerest minds relieve their 
\ Meustomed toils, had had no power to draw 
from his beloved researches. The delight 
»Monstrari digito—the gratification of triumph- 
: ant wisdom—the whispers of an elevated vanity 
smexisted not for his self-dependent and soli- 





tary heart. He was one of those earnest and 
high-wrought enthusiasts who now are almost 
extinct upon earth. and whom romance has not 
hitherto attempted to portray—men not un- 
common in the last century, who were devoted 
to knowledge, yet disdainful of its fame—who 
lived for nothing else than to learn. From 
store to store, from treasure to treasure, they 
proceeded in exulting labour; and having accu- 
mulated all, they bestowed nought—they were 
the arch-misers of the wealth of letters. 
Wrapped in obscurity, in some sheltered nook, 
remote from the great stir of men, they passed 
a life at once unprofitable and glorious—the 
least part of what they ransacked would appal 
the industry of a modern student ; yet the most 
superficial of modern students might effect more 
for mankind. They lived among oracles, but 
they gave none forth. And yet, even in this 
very barrenness, there seems something high : 
it was a rare and great spectacle—men living 
aloof from the roar and strife of the passions 
that raged below, devoting themselves to the 
knowledge which is our purification and our 
immortality on earth, and yet deaf and blind to 
the allurements of the vanity which generally 
accompanies research—refusing the ignorant 
homage of their kind, making their sublime 
motive their only meed, adoring Wisdom for 
her sole sake, and set apart in the populous 
universe, like stars, luminous with their own 
light, but too remote from the earth on which 
they looked to shed over its inmates the lustre 
with which they glowed.” 

Eugene Aram is, if we may use such a term, 
a miser of the mind—one who accumulates 
gold not as a means, but as a possession—one 
who acquires knowledge, of which the mere 
acquisition is to be its own “ exceeding great re- 
ward.” Nothing can be well more opposed to that 
display, which is the characteristic of our own 
age. Perhaps the former spirit of lonely study 
might have been more delightful to the indi- 
vidual—the present one of diffusion more ad- 
vantageous to the many; and it is a strange 
but true thing, that the happiness and interest 
of one are rarely compatible with the happiness 
and interest of the multitude: ourself is the 
last person for whom we can live. 

We know few things more touching than 
the following confession, wrung in a moment 
of pain from the lips of the solitary student. 

“ ¢ Ah! said Aram, gently shaking his 
head, ‘ it is a hard life we bookmen lead. Not 
for us is the bright face of noon-day, or the 
smile of woman, the gay unbending of the 
heart, the neighing steed and the shrill trump, 
—the pride, pomp, and circumstance of life. 
Our enjoyments are few and calm, our labour 
constant ; but that, is it not, sir?—that, is it 
not? the body avenges its own neglect. We 
grow old before our time—we wither up—the 
sap of youth shrinks from our veins—there is 
no bound in our step. We look about us with 
dimmed eyes, and our breath grows short and 
thick, and pains and coughs and shooting 
aches come upon us at night—it is a bitter life, 
a bitter life—a joyless life, I would I had 





never commenced it. And yet the harsh world 
scowls upon us—our nerves are broken, and 
they wonder we are querulous—our blood cur- 
dles, and they ask why we are not gay—our 
brain grows dizzy and indistinct (as with me 
just now), and, shrugging their shoulders, they 
whisper their neighbours that we are mad. 
I wish I had worked at the plough, and known 
sleep, and loved mirth—and—and nvt been 
what I am.’ ” 

In a narrative whose unity is so dramatic, it 
is difficult to make a quotation, without its 
being either unconnected or indistinct; but 
perhaps the following scene, between Aram and 
the wretched man who threatens him with an 
accusation, will display a part, without too 
much revealing the whole. 

‘* © It is not easy for either of us to deceive 
the other. We are men, whose perceptions a 
life of danger has sharpened upon all points: I 
speak to you frankly, for disguise is unapailing. 
Though I can fly from’ your reach ht 
can desert my present home and my-intende! 
bride, I would fain think I have free and secure 
choice to preserve that exact path and seene of 
life which I have chalked out for myself—I 
would fain be rid of all apprehension, from: you. 
There are two ways ouly by whieh this security 
can be won: the first is through your death— 
nay, start not, nor put your hand on your pis- 
tol; you have not now cause tofearme. Had 
I chosen that method of escape, I could have 
effected it long since. _When, months ago, you 
slept under my roof—ay, slept /—what should 
have hindered me from stabbing you during 
the slumber? Two nights since, when my 
blood was up, and the fury wpon me, what 
should have prevented me tightening the grasp 
that you so resent, and laying you breathiess at 
my feet? Nay, now, though you keep-your eye 
fixed on my motions, and your hand upon your 
weapon, you would ve no match for a desperate 
and resalved man, who might as well perish in 
conflict with you as by the protracted accum- 
plishment of your threats. Your ball might 
fail—(even now I see your.hand trembles)— 
mine, if I so will it, is certain death. No, 
Houseman ; it would be as vain fur your eye 
to scan the dark pool into whose breast. yon 
cataract casts its waters, as for your intellect to 
pierce the depths of my mind and motives. 
Your murder, though in self-defence, would 
lay a weight upon my soul, which would sink 
it for ever: I should see in your death new 
chances of detection spread themselves before 
me—the terrors of the dead are not to be 
bought or’ awed into silence; I should pass 
from one peril into another; and the law’s 
dread vengeance might fall upon me, through 
the last, even yet more surely than through 
the first. Be composed, then, on this point! 
From my hand, unless ape urge it madly upon 
yourself, you are wholly safe. Let us turn to 
my second method of attaining security. It lies, 
not in your momentary cessation from perse- 
cutions; not in your absence from this spot 
alone; you must quit the country—you must 
never return to it—your home must be cast, 
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and your very grave dug in a foreign soil. Are 
you prepared for this? If not, I can say no 
more; and I again cast myself ive into 
the arms offate.’? ‘ You ask,’ said Houseman, |r 


whose fears were allayed by Aram’s address, | with one or two chance extracts. 


though, at the same time, his dissolute and 
desperate nature was subdued and tamed in 


—— — 
hands; but her childhood must not be left to) truth will be its best guarantee for the favour 
the chances of beggary or shame.’ ”” of our readers, to whom we cordially recom. 


Such is the compact ; for its consequences we | mend Eugene Aram. 
efer the reader to the work itself. We close| We have only to add, that it is dedicated to 
| Sir Walter Scott, and that a more fitting offer. 


“‘ There is a certain charm about great supe-|ing was never laid upon his shrine. ‘T'o have 


riority of intellect that winds into deep affec-| done it justice, our extracts ought to have been 
spite of himself, by the very composure of the| tions, which a much more constant and even|a hundred fold. 


loftier mind with which it was brought in con- | amiability of manners in lesser men, often fails | 
tact: * You ask,’ said he, ‘ no trifling favour|to reach. Genius makes-many-enemies, but it | 








UE RANT SR MO SE 
CHOLERA. 


of a man— to desert his country for ever ; but | makes sure friends—friends who forgive much, | Is the Cholera Spasmodica of India a Conta. 


I am no dreamer, to love one spot better than | who endure long, who exact little; they par- 
another. I should, perhaps, prefer a foreign | take of the character of disciples as well as} 
clime, as the safer and the freer from old re-' friends. There lingers about the human heart | 


collections, if I could live in it as a man, who |a strong inclination to look upward—to revere: 


loves the relish of life, should do. Shew me{i 
the advantages I am to gain by exile, and fare. | 
well to the pale cliffs of England for ever !’ 
* Your demand is just,’ answered Aram; 
‘listen, then! I am willing to coin all my 


poor wealth, save alone the barest pittance | measure to appropriate to ourselves the qualities | 
wherewith to sustain life; nay, more, I am/|it honours in others. 
prepared also to melt down the whole of my | selves to tie natures we so love to contemplate, 
possible expectations from others, into the|and their life grows a part of our own. ‘Thus, 
* * |when a great man, who has engrossed our 

‘* These words, aided by a tone of voice and an | thoughts, our conjectures, our homage, dies, a 
expression of countenance that gave them perhaps | gap seems suddenly left in the world—a wheel 


form of an annuity to yourself.” * 


of loyalty, and also of the worship and immor- 
tality which are rendered so cheerfully to the 
great of old. And, in truth, it is a divine; A Letter to the King’s most excellent Majesty, 
pleasure to admire! admiration seems in some| on the Delusion which has been so actively 


| gious Disease? The Question considered in 
a Letter to Sir Henry Halford, Bart., M.D. 

By William Macmichael, M.D., &c. Lon- 

don, 1831. Murray. 

n this iaclination lies the source of religion,| How is the Cholera propagated? The Ques. 

tion considered, and some Facts stated. By 

an American Physician. London, Miller. 


disseminated on the subject of the Cholera 
Morbus, &c. By a Physician. London, 
Smith. 

Cholera: its non-contagious Nature, &c.; in 
a Letter to the Right Worshipful the Mayor 
of Newcastle. By T. M. Greenhow. New- 


castle, Charnley. 


We wed,—we root our- 


their chief effect, took even the hardened nature|in the mechanism of our own being appears | Letters on the Cholera Morbus, shewing that it 


of Houseman by surprise ; he was affected by an | abruptly stilled; a portion of ourselves, and 


is not a communicable Disease. London. 


emotion which he could not have believed it|not our worst portion—for how many pure,| Cholera: its Nature, Cause, Treatment, and 


possible the man, who till then had galled him 
by the humbling sense of inferiority, could have 
created. He extended his hand to Aram. 
* By ——.,’ he exclaimed, with an oath which 
we spare the reader, ‘ you are right! you have 
made me as helpless in your hands as an infant. 
I accept your offer —if I were to refuse it, I 
should be driven to the same courses I now 
pursue. But look you; I know not what may 
be the amount of the annuity you can raise. I 
shall not, however, require more than will sa- 
tisfy wants, which, if not soscanty as your own, 
are not at least very extravagant or very re- 
fined. As for the rest, if there be any surplus, 
in God’s name keep it for yourself, and rest 
assured that, so far as I am concerned, you 
shall be molested no more.’ ‘ No, Houseman,’ 
said Aram, with a half smile, ‘ you shall have 
all I first mentioned ; that is, all beyond what 
nature craves, honourably and fully. Man’s 
best resolutions are weak: if you knew I pos- 
sessed aught to spare, a fancied want, a mo- 
mentary extravagance, might tempt you to de- 
mand it. Let us put ourselves beyond the 
possible reach of temptation. But do not flat- 
ter yourself by the hope that the income will 
be magnificent. My own annuity is but 
trifling, and the half of the dowry I expect 


Prevention, &c. By Charles Searle, Esq. 
2d edit. London, Highley. 

An actually practised and effectually successful 
Mode of Treatment of the Cholera. Trans- 


high, generous sentiments it contains !—dies 
with him.” 

Autumn. 

* Along the sere and melancholy wood the 
autumnal winds crept, with a lowly but gather-| lated from a Letter of Dr. Ewertz. London, 
ing moan. Where the water held its course, a| Schloss. 

damp and ghostly mist clogged the air; but| Essay on the Origin, Symptoms, and Treat. 
the skies were calm, and checkered only by a} ment of Cholera Morbus and of other Epi- 
few clouds, that swept in long, white, spectral| demic Disorders, &c. By T. Forster, M.B. 
streaks over the solemn stars. Now and then} London, Keating and Brown. : 
the bat wheeled swiftly round, almost touching | Observations on Cholera ; comprising a Descrip- 
the figure’ of the ‘Student, as he walked mu-|- tion of the..pidemic Cholera of India, Sc. 
singly onward. And the owl, that before the} By T. J. Pettigrew, F.R.S., &c. London, 
month waned many days, would be seen no} Highley. , 

more in that region, came heavily. from the} Cholera Morbus: a short and faithful Account, 
trees, like a guilty thought that deserts its ge. By John Austin, Surgeon. London, 
shade, It was one of those nights, half dim, ughes. $ 

half glorious, which mark the early decline of | Short and Plain Rules for the Prevention and 
the year. Nature seemed restless and instinct; Cure of the Cholera Morbus, &c. By Gideon 
with change; there were those signs in the; Mantell, F.R.S., &c. London, Relfe and 
atmosphere which leave the most experienced; Unwin. 

in doubt whether the morning may rise in| Of Pestilential Cholera: its Nature, Preven- 
storm or sunshine. And in this particular} tion, and Curative Treatment. By James 
period the skiey influences seem to tincture the} Copland, M.D., &c. London, Longman 
animal life with their own mysterious and! and Co. ‘ 
wayward spirit of change. The birds desert |4n Address to a Christian Congregation on the 
their summer haunts; an unaccountable in-| Approach of the Cholera Morbus. By the 
quietude pervades the brute creation; even| Rev. W. Sewell, M.A. Oxford, Talboys. 





from my future father-in-law, is all that I can 


at present obtain. The whole of that dowry is | themselves more (than at others) stirred by the 


insignificant as a sum. But if this does not 
suffice for you, I must beg or borrow elsewhere.’ 
* This, after all, is a pleasanter way of settling 
business,’ said Houseman, ‘than by threats 
and anger. And now I will tell you exactly 
the sum on which, if I could receive it yearly, 
I could live without looking beyond the pale 
of the law for more—on which I could cheer- 
fully renounce England, and commence ‘ the 
honest man.’ But then, hark you, I must 
have half settled on my little daughter.’ 
* What ! have you a child 2° said Aram eager- 
ly, and well pleased to find an additional se- 
curity for his own safety. ‘ Ay, a little girl, 
my only one, in her eighth year; she lives 
with her grandmother, for she is motherless ; 
and that girl must not be left quite penniless 
should I be summoned hence before my time. 
Some twelve years hence—as poor Jane pro- 
mises to be pretty—she may be married off my 


men in this unsettled season have considered | Works on the subject of cholera have so mul- 
tiplied on our hands, that we are obliged to 
‘motion and whisperings of their genius. “And | notice a number at atime. We have thought 
every creature that flows upon the tide of the | that one advantage would result from this ar- 
| universal life of things, feels upon the ruffled ,rangement—for, taken altogether, the résumé 
| surface the mighty and solemn change which is | would be more defined and complete—and only 
at work within its depths.” jone inconvenience, which would be, bringing 
We have allowed ourselves brief space tothe class of learned and respectable writers into 
allude to the minor characters, though the|bad company; but we question if —— 
epithet will scarcely apply to the noble and |in this case is not even useful. W e have e" 
beautiful Madeline ; but we should do scant|ranged our titles according to subject, an 
grace to our entertainment, if we did not|given precedence to the question of —<— 
commend to especial favour a certain corporal,|as one which gains by discussion ; thoug = 
quite “ a man of the world.” We have closed | may be remarked, that very few write to ata 
these volumes with regret—perhaps the highest | that cholera is contagious, because where be 
praise we can give them: we also intend read- | exists, every one thinks so—the uneduca 
ing them again ; for the attraction of the nar-/and the ignorant have the fact forced me 
rative hurries us too much over deep thought | their cognizance; and there would be hai na 
and profound knowledge of life, in the first| any doubts upon the subject, if certain — 
instance. Praise and panegyric are too often|men did not—partly out of mistaken r 2 
confounded; we admit to having most sin-|thropy, and partly because they think t = 


cerely and warmly bestowed the former: its} would be much credit gained in proving the 
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great body of society in error—come forward 
and support, oftentimes with the greatest in- 
geouity, opinions contrary to those held by the 
generality of persons, and thus put it into the 
power of others, totally unacquainted with the 
subject, and incapable of discussing it in any one 
of its bearings, to make a tool of their opinions 
—authorising them in the prosecution of mea- 
sures, alike disgraceful to themselves, preju- 
dicial to the cause of humanity, and deadly de- 
structive to our poor and unprovided, though 
liege, fellow-countrymen. 

There are others, however, who, after having 
studied the disease itself, and watched the mode 
of its propagation, have come to the conclusion, 
that it is not communicable from one person to| 
another. Their opinions are deserving of the 
highest respect, aud should be well weighed and 
examined before any judgment is pronounced, 
more especially as they will always have great 
influence upon the mode in which different 
practitioners may view the same facts. 

The Central Board of Health formed in this 
country adopted precautions against the arrival 
of the cholera, modified by the political situa- 
tion of the country and the genius of the people, 
but directed to the prevention and cure of a 
contagious disease. We are indebted to Dr. 
Macmichael’s letter for an explanation of these 
measures. It is a masterly, well-written letter 
and a scholar-like production. The termina- 
tion is curious. — ‘** Should the disease unhap- 
pily reach this country, will the perverse inge- 
nuity of the anticontagiunists find out some 
plausible arguments by which they will endea- 
vour to prove that, though the very ship which 
may import it should be pointed out, yet there 
was some accidental coincidence between the ar- 
rival of the vessel and the breaking out of the pes- | 
tilence, and that the two events had no necessary 
connexion ; aud, asin the case of the Topaze fri- 
gate at the Mauritius, that the two circumstan- 
ces were independent of each other?” The 
Doctor wrote with a degree of prophetic accu- 
racy worthy of Artemis.—How is the Cholera 
propagated? by an American physician, is a 
very able pamphlet. Though the author gives 
no opinion on the contagious nature of the dis- 
ease, he compares it with Transatlantic maladies 
which are also malignant and spreading, and 
pertinently asks, if the cause of cholera cannot, 
obeying a different law of temperature, become 
infectious when pent up in narrow and filthy 
Streets, or disseminated to the ill-ventilated 
apartments of the poor, become fatal to the po- 
pulation ? Wecertainly agree with this writer, 
that, for the attainment of truth, it is necessary 
that we should lay aside the dogmas of the 
schools, and dispossess ourselves of all previous 
notions on either side of the question. The 
laws of the communicability of cholera may be 
as peculiar as those of small-pox ; but it would 
surely be better, with the facts staring us in 
the face, to study the causes and mode of pro- 
pagation of the enemy to mankind, than to sit 
down and deny their existence. Among works 
of this latter class we have Letters on the Cho- 
tera Morbus, &c.; A Letter to the King’s most 
excellent Majesty, &c.; and Cholera, its non- 
contagious Nature, &c. by T. M. Greenhow. 
The ‘+ Letters” are clever and ingenious, 
though very diffuse; and we cannot undertake 
to answer all the arguments advanced by 
the authors, which, moreover, is now ren- 
dered unnecessary, as the arrival of the dis- 
ease in this country enables medical men to 
rely on facts only. The author of A Letter 
to the King’s most excellent Majesty asserts 
that starvation is the cause of cholera, and 








thas all the symptoms of this malady are 


= 

those of perishing of want. ‘ This (the writer 
says) appears so clearly to my apprehension, 
that I have no doubt, if your majesty would 
be graciously pleased to order one of the physi- 
cians to be privately starved to death, nine- 
tenths of his brethren would gravely assert that 
he died of the cholera morbus.” 

Now, as we can prove the birth and parentage 
of this writer from the following passage,—‘* it 
will flatter the feelings of the men of pleasure, 
who wastes and squanders his revenue, to think 
that it is not starvation,”—we will, in our 
anxiety for the promotion of the interests of 
science, if he will favour us with a call, pro- 
vide him with a room in which he may starve 
himself; and we will, further, assemble a 
junto of medical men, who shall decide if the 
symptoms, in their development, progress, and 
termination, are similar to those of the cholera. 
This we would do with the greatest pleasure, 
on account of the vile and calumnious assertion, 
that Dr. Daun ‘‘ was nearly mad because so 
very few cases of the epidemic have occurred, 
and justly fears that the humbug will not last 
long enough to render it sufficiently profitable.” 
This author, in writing to his Majesty, talks of 
‘¢ collapsation”— ** this august visitant, whose 
bear announcement” —* hyperbraen autocrat” 
—and “a poisonous animalculi.”” He is also 
fond of pathos: ‘‘ The heart, weakened by the 
spasmodic action, no longer performing its office 
in propelling the blood to the surface, it re- 
mains in the distended veins, death supervenes, 
and presents an inseparable preventive to its 
farther circulation!! Hence the superficial 
coldness, and all that, during life, and the.con- 
gestive state of the viscera after death.” Ez 
pede Herculem. 

There is some correct reasoning in Mr. 
Greenhow’s pamphlet; but he asserts, that at 
Sunderland there is no proof whatever that the 
patients become affected with cholera in conse- 
quence of coming in contact with others pre- 
viously suffering from the disease. Mr. G. has 
now himself an opportunity of ascertaining if 
he was not mistaken in this opinion, as he is a 
medical practitioner at Newcastle; and if after 
careful inquiries he finds his assertion to be eor- 
rect, we hope, for the benefit of science, that he 
will lay the facts before the public. —The opi- 
nions of the author of Cholera, its Nature, &c., 
are certainly deserving of the highest respect 
and attention. Mr. Searle was in charge of 
the principal cholera hospital at Warsaw ; and 
he states, as the result of his observations, that 
it is his most entire conviction that the disease 
is not contagious, or communicable from one 
person to another, in the ordinary sense of the 
word ; and he supports this by the very curi- 
ous fact, that out of about thirty persons at- 
tached to the hospital at Warsaw, during a 
period of two months, only one, a drunkard, 
was attacked with the malady, and he had 
been locked up for two nights in a damp build- 
ing.* Mr. Searle considers the essential agent 
and immediate cause of the disease to. be a 
mephitic vapour, or miasm, of the nature, if 
not identical with, malaria in the common ac- 
ceptation of the word, which, being received 
into the system by respiration, contaminates 
the blood with its poisonous agency. The ad- 
vice given on the subject of treatment differs 
very little from that now adopted by British 
medical practitioners. With regard to blood- 
letting, the author has found it necessary to 


* Dr. Copland has very properly pointed out, in rela- 
tion to Mr. S.’s statement, that, in as far as respects the 
one of a large proportion of those who are exposed 
to the infection, this pestilence resembles all other known 
infectious diseases, not excepting even the most virulent. 


Sc en oe ae nt een nee 
qualify the advice he gave on that head in his 
first edition; and as a deranged state of the 
stomach is often an exciting cause of the attack, 
he says that it is advisable to commence the 
treatment by evacuating the stomach, and, for 
this purpose, recommends a large table-spoonful 
of culinary salt dissolved in half a pint of hot 
water, and drank as warm as it well can be. 
Too much publicity cannot be given to this 
simple mode of treatment. 

The ‘* mode of treatment” presented to us 
in the next work on the list, by Dr. Ewertz, 
a practitioner of Dunaburg, in European Rus- 
sia, is similar to that recommended by the Cen- 
tral Board of Health, only not using calomel 
and opium. Frictions are more particularly 
recommended over the region of the heart 
with spirits of camphor ; blisters in the same 
situation and on the pit of the stomach ; vine- 
gar should be poured on hot bricks to bring on 
perspiration ; and in slight cases, ten grains of 
the bicarbonate of soda or potash, dissolved in 
water, may be given in doses of a tea-spoonful 
every hour. By this plan of treatment, with 
a population hardly exceeding 5000 souls, out 
| of 745 sick, only 75 died. 

Mr. Pettigrew’s Observations on Cholera 
| Were written to supply, what he thought was 
| a desideratum, a brief and succinct account of 
|the disease. This object the author has ac- 
; complished with credit to himself. 
| Mr. Forster’s Essay is a very curious 
| book. He has brought all his learning on the 

history of epidemics in general to bear upon 
|the cholera, which he also considers as an 
| epidemic, and that with a felicity of illustra- 
j;tion which originates in the great variety of 
| subjects to which he has devoted his attention, 
{and more particularly his meteorological lore. 
The Essay is, in other respects, entirely theo- 
retical, the plan of treatment not always fault- 
less, and the sanitary regulations in many 
cases very ridiculous.—The chief recommenda. 
tion of Mr. Austin’s work appears to be ‘‘ Price 
one shilling,” placed at the head of the title. 
page. Its materials are almost entirely derived 
from Mr. Kennedy’s work on cholera; and it 
appears to be a very unceremonious way of 
appropriating to our own use and profit the 
labour of another man’s brains.—Mr. Man. 
tell’s Short and Plain Rules have been 
written with a good intention. ‘hose for 
treatment are far too slight even for an un- 
professional reader ; and those for prevention, 
viz. cleanliness and temperance, are applica- 
ble to almost -every disease that can afflict 
the human frame. —Dr. Copland’s excellent 
work on cholera, we need not do more than 
allude to. The whule of that physician’s able 
article in the Foreign Quarterly Review has 
been embodied in the present volume; and 
altogether it presents one of the best historical 
digests of the progress, symptoms, and treat- 
ment of the malady that has yet been presented 
to the public.—The last work on cholera that 
lies before us, is too much of a closet produc- 
tion, and, consequently, of a tendency rather 
to increase than diminish alarm. We allude 
to Mr. Sewell’s Address to a Christian Con- 
gregation. If there are those who, when the 
dreams of this life are preparing to depart, 
and dangers are gathering round their heads, 
cling to life with a still more pertinacious and 
delirious fondness, and seek no protection from 
their God, nor make any preparation for his 
presence, we say, with the reverend gentleman, 
**may God havemercy ontheirsouls!” Itis now 
a pretty well-established fact, that this dreaded 
and much-talked-of disease is more or less cons 
fined to a certain class of people; that its pros 
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gress, even from street to street, or from town 
to town, is, comparatively speaking, extremely 
slow ; that, notwithstanding its supposed epi- 
demic character, cases do not originate sponta- 
neously at distant towns, or even in neighbour- 
ing towns, till the disease has been imported, 
when it generally establishes itself in its new 
locality, and then its ravages are among the 
dirty and the dissolute, and among them, with 
proper precautions, malignant but not devasta- 
ting. There is also a great peculiarity in the 
cholera —that the intellectual functions, the 
thinking part of humanity, which brings it in 
its closest relations with the immaterial world, 
remain vigorous to nearly the last moment; 
and, in most cases, when the total prostration 
of strength, the deadly-cold clamminess of the 
skin and hands, and the internal feeling of 
approaching dissolution sometimes experienced 
in less than an hour after the attack, warn the 
patient of his danger, his first feeling is to 
treasure with gratitude and joy those consola- 
tions which God has vouchsafed for him in 
prayer and self-communion, even during the 
visitation of a deadly pestilence.* 








Lord Nugent’s Memorials of Hampden, &c. 
[Second notice: conclusion. ] 

In concluding our notice of this able work, we 
are obliged to pass by the famous battle of 
Edgehill, and the battle of Lansdown, in which 
the gallant, honourable, and chivalrous Sir Be- 
vill Grenvil fell; though on the latter event 
we copy a very characteristic letter from his 
faithful friend Trelawney to his widow Lady 
Grace Grenvil. 

‘“‘ Honorable Lady,— How cann I containe 
myselfe, or longer conceale my sorrow for ye 
Death of yt excellent Man yr most deare Hus- 
band, and my noble Freind. Bee pleased wth 
yr wisdome to consider of the events of warr, 
weh is seldome or-never constant, but as full of 
mutability as hazard. And, seeing it hath 
pleased God to take him from yr La??, yet this 
may something appease yr greate flux of teares, 
that hee died an Honorable Death, wch all his 
enemies will envy, fighting wth invincible va- 
Jour and Loyalty ye Battle of his God, his 
King, and Country. A greater honour then 
this noe Man living can enioy. But God hath 
cal'd him unto himselfe to crowne him (I doubt 
not) wth immortall Glory for his noble con- 
stancye in this blessed Cause. It is too true 
(most noble Lady) that God hath made you 





* We are much obli to G. A. for his communica- 
tion on the cholera. It is much too diffuse for insertion 
. in the Gazette ; but, with the exception of the author’s 
supposition that a large proportion of the poorer popula- 
tion of Sunderland may at the present moment labour 
under the disease in its incipient stage, we find nothing in 
which we do not coincide in opinion with himself. ith 
regard to the means of prevention which he farther points 
out, we have, from the first time the disease made its ap- 
pearance in this country, advocated their necessity, and 
shall, whenever an occasion presents itself, continue to 
do so. We have also received a notice of a German work 
on cholera, by Dr. Clarus, in which the author advocates 
a two-fold mode of its propagation, namely, as an epidemic 
capable of becoming contagious when combined with un- 
favourable circumstances; so that a malady may be some- 
times miasmatic, sometimes contagious, and sometimes 
incline to the one t more si ly than to another. 
The treatment of cholera p y Dr. Veitch has 
been in part laid before the = ic in a previous number 
of the Gazette, where electricity, frictions, calomel, &c. 
have been recommended; but the Doctor commits a great 
error in supposing Rot time can be better employed in 
the first stage of this malady than in bleeding. The 
cholera morbus of the West Indies has no other relation 
to the “* pestilential cholera” than in the deceptive and 
—e name which has been given to the latter 
malady. 
Nosologicus, who sends us the name of Cholera Brumalis 
for the uew arrival, should know better. What does he 
think his medical brethren would say to his statement, 
that the blue skin, cold breath, &c., the peculiar charac 
teristics of the cholera, are merely Christmas concomi- 
tants of the disease ? . 





kissing his rodd patiently, God (noe doubt) 
hath a staff of Consolation for to comfort you 
in this greate affliction and tryall. Hee will 
wipe yr eyes, drie up the flowing springe of yr 
Teares, and make yr Bedd easye, and by yr 
patience overcome God’s Justice by his re- 
tourning Mercie. Maddam, hee is gone his 
Journey but a little before us ; wee must march 
after when it shall please God, for your La?? 
knows yt none fall without his Providence, wch 
is as greate in the thickest showre of Bulletts, 
as in ye Bedd. I beseeche you (deare Lady) 
to pardon this my trouble and boldness, and ye 
God of Heaven blesse you and comfort you and 
all my noble Cosens in this yr greate visita- 
tion, which shal bee the unfayned Prayers of 
him that is, Most noble Lady, Your Ladishipps 
honerer and humble Servant 

Joun TRELAWNE.” 
** Trelawne, 20th July, 1643.” 
When the last fruitless conferences at Ox. 
ford ended, and the last cherished chance of 
peace vanished, Lord Nugent draws a striking 
picture of the country. 

** And now the judges’ sessions of Oyer and 
Terminer were suspended b ge from the 
Houses, ‘untill it should please God to end 
these distractions between king and people.’ 
This consequence of civil war, long deprecated, 
long delayed, had become inevitable. The 
course of the common law was stupped through 
the land. It had hitherto been wondrously 
maintained in a country beset by fighting ar- 
mies. But the great seal was in the king’s 
hands, and, under the guise of general justice, 
commissions had for some time been issued only 
to such judges as were with the king or of his 
party ; and the cases brought before them bore 
relation all to state matters. Moreover, the 
king now issued a proclamation for holding the 
Easter term at Oxford instead of Westminster, 
and requiring all the judges to attend him 
there. For some time after the commence- 
ment of the war, the power of the law had 
been preserved, respected, and duly adminis- 
tered, on both sides. The judges had gone 
their circuits, passing with flags of truce 
through the districts held by opposite armies, 
and holding their courts with sheriffs who at 
other times headed the levies of their respective 
counties in the field. And it is remarkable 
and memorable to all posterity, and glorious 
to the character of our country, that, through- 
out this great struggle, from first to last, there 
is no instance on record of private assassination 
or popular massacre; nor of plunder, except 
under the orders of war. ‘Non internecinum 
inter cives fuisse bellum; de dignitate atque 
imperio certasse.’ Doubtless, on both sides, as 
must ever be when interests lie deep, and rising 
passions overflow, and where the war is carried 
on by small detached parties of ill-disciplined 
troops, often acting under feelings of local 
feud,— the work of spoliation was carried on 
with more eagerness and severity where there 
was a spirit of personal or family animosity to 
be gratified. ‘There were confiscations; there 
was free quarter occasionally allowed, but much 
oftener restrained ; and private pillage there 
was none. What very strongly marks this, is 
the loud complaining, by the journalists, on 
both sides, of the enormities done by the troops, 
but which, when specified, even with all the 
exaggeration of party recitals of events then 
fresh, appear to have been few, and, with one 
or two great exceptions, trifling. These ac- 
counts are full of petty inflated details of such 





drinke of a bitter Cupp, yett if you please to| and wine-cellars of Sir Robert Minshull’s house 
submitt unto his Devine Will and pleasure by|at Bourton, or of Lord Say’s at Broughton ; 


a minister of the gospel led astride upon a bear; 
or bed-tickings and curtains cut to pieces and 
household stuff destroyed at Brentford; now 
and then recounting, in terms of deep horror 
or of vast commendation, a practical jest like 
that of the parliament’s soldiers eating up the 
batch of apple-pies which Mrs. Armitage, the 
wife of the clergyman of Wendover, had baked 
for Prince Rupert's troopers. ‘The instances 
of sanguinary cruelty, which find their place 
among the stories of these wars, were of acts 
done in military execution : no secret murder ; 
no bands of free-booters assembling for spoil 
between the quarters of the armies or among 
the villages deserted by their fighting men; no 
savage outbreak of a licentious rabble, disfi- 
gured the grave severity of this mighty conflict. 
An honourable memorial of the comportment 
of the English people in those unhappy times. 
The suspension of commissions of Oyer and 
Terminer did not last beyond a few months. 
No sooner had the parliament resolved to 
make a great seal of its own, than the common 
law courts again sat throughout the realm; 
and Hutton and Davenport, assisted by May- 
nard, Glyn, Wylde, and Rolls, for the Parlia- 
ment, and Chief Justice Heath and Ryves for 
the king, tried causes under the authority of 
the two seals of England; the king’s being in 
the hands of the Lord Keeper Littleton, and 
Whitelocke being appointed by the parliament 
to hold theirs.” 

But we must approach the concluding scene ; 
Prince Rupert’s enterprises, the battle of Chal. 
grove, and the death of Hampden. 

“ Hampden, incessantly, but in vain, endea- 
voured to promote some great enterprise, which 
might restore the cause, and give heart to its 
supporters. But, failing in this, he served to 
the last under Essex, with a zeal as obedient 
as if those means-had-been adopted which his 
superior mind clearly saw were necessary for 
the success and credit of their arms. * * 

* Whenever Rupert wanted cattle or any 
other provisions for his troops, he seized them 
from some part of these feeble and ill-connected 
lines. The remonstrances of the troops could 
no longer be suppressed, and Hampden was 
again loudly named to the parliament as the fit 
person to place at their head. To remove 
from himself all suspicion of a querulous or 
selfish ambition, and to exhibit to murmuring 
spirits a great example of patient subordina- 
tion, he placed himself in constant and personal 
intercourse with the chief whose plans he dis- 
approved, and many of whose qualities he held 
in disesteem. Meanwhile, the distant canton- 
ments in the country round Thame and 
Wycombe, worn by fierce and wasteful sickness, 
by inglorious suffering, and deep discontent, 
were nightly harassed by the enemy. Rupert's 
zeal was unremitting, while Essex slumbered 
at his post; and while that sullen recklessness 
of its own fate which soon shews through an 
army distrustful of its chief, was spread from 
end to end of the parliament's long line, the 
king’s troopers were ever alert, and generally 
successful in their enterprises, and therefore 
always hopeful and always formidable. Not a 
week, scarcely a night, passed, but they were 
heard laying waste some defenceless district,— 
worse than defenceless, because occupied by the 
wearied and the disheartened, inviting attack, 
and never prepared to repel it. The country 
round suited well the activity of the young 
prince and his cavalry. The gorges of the 
hills, lined with deep tracts of beech woods, 





atrocities as those committed upon the furniture 











shrouded his stealthy march through the night, 
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upon the flank or rear of his sleeping enemy ; 
and at daybreak would he pour forth his 
squadrons sparkling like a torrent on the plain, 
which lay before him open for the manceuvre 
or the charge. Often would a village, many a 
mile from the king’s country, suddenly wake 
to a dreadful irruption of horsemen, who came 
thundering in from the side opposite to that of 
his distant lines; the track of the night march 
marked from afar by the blaze of burning 
houses and the tumults of posts surprised, and 
the morning retreat by the dust of columns 
returning to Oxford, and leaving behind them a 
region of desolation and panic. * ° 

“* Hampden had obtained, in early life, from 
the habits of the chase, a thorough knowledge 
of the passes of this country. It is intersected, 
in the upper parts, with woods and deep chalky 
hollows, and, in the vales, with brooks and 
green lanes; the only clear roads along the 
foot of the hills, from east to west, and these 
not very good, being the two ancient Roman 
highways, called the upper and lower Ickenild 
way. Over this district he had expected that 
some great operation would be attempted on 
the king’s part, to force the posts round Thame, 
and turn the whole eastern flank of the army. 
To this neighbourhood he had, the evening 
before, repaired, and had lain that night in 
Watlington.* On the first alarm of Rupert’s 
irruption, he sent off a trooper to the lord 
general at Thame, to advise moving a force of 
infantry and cavalry to Chiselhampton Bridge, 
the only point at which Rupert could recross 
the river. Some of his friends would have dis. 
suaded him from adventuring his person with 
the cavalry on a service which did not properly 
belong to him, wishing him rather to leave it 
to those officers of lesser note, under whose 
immediate command “the pitkets wére. \° But 
wherever danger was, and hope of service to 
the cause, there Hampden ever felt that his 
duty lay. He instantly mounted, with a troo 
of Captain Sheffield’s horse, who volunteered 
to follow him, and, being joined by some of 
Gunter’s dragoons, he endeavoured, by several 
charges, to harass and impede the retreat. 
until Lord Essex should have had time to 
make his dispositions at the river. ‘Toward 
this point, however, Rupert hastened, through 
Tetsworth, his rear-guard skirmishing the 
whole way. On Chalgrove Field, the prince 
overtook a regiment of his infantry, and here, 
among the standing corn, which covered a 
plain of several hundred acres, (then, as now, 
unenclosed,) he drew up in order of battle. 
Gunter, now joining three troops of horse and 
one of dragoons who were advancing from 
Easington and Thame, over Golder Hill, came 
down among the enclosures facing the right of 
the prince’s line, along a hedge-row which still 
forms the boundary on that side of Chalgrove 
Field. The prince with his life-guards and 
some dragoons being in their front, the fight 
began with several fierce charges. And now 
Colonel Neale and General Percy coming up, 
with the prince’s left wing, on their flank, 
Gunter was slain, and his party gave way. 
Yet, every moment, they expected the main 
body, with Lord Essex, to appear. Meanwhile, 











* « It is traditionarily said, that a military chest of 
money was left at the house of one Robert Parslow, 
where Hampden lay that night, and that it was never 
called for after; by which means, Parslow was enabled to 
bequeath a liberal legacy to the poor of that parish. On 
€very anniversary of his funeral, Nov. 19th, a bell tolls in 
Watlington, from morning till sunset, and twenty poor 
men are provided with coats. These particulars I derive 
from the intelligent Mr. John Badcock, for forty years a 
resident at age and its neighbourhood, but now of 
St. Helen’s, who wrote, in 1816, a very ingenious little 





Hampden, with the two troops of Sheffield and 
Cross, having come round the right of the 
cavaliers, advanced to rally and support the 
beaten horse. Every effort was to be made to 
keep Rupert hotly engaged till the reinforce- 
ments should arrive from Thame. Hampden 
put himself at the head of the attack ; but in 
the first charge he received his death. He was 
struck in the shoulder with two carabine balls, 
which, breaking the bone, entered his body, 
and his arm hung powerless and shattered by 
his side. Sheffield was severely wounded, and 
fell into the hands of the enemy. Overwhelmed 
by numbers, their best officers killed or taken, 
the great leader of their hopes and of their 
cause thus dying among them, and the day 
absolutely lost, the parliamentarians no longer 
kept their ground. Essex came up too late ; 
and Rupert, though unable to pursue, made 
good his retreat across the river to Oxford.” 

The escape of Hampden from the field, his 
sufferings from his wound, and death, need not 
be repeated ; and we have only to add, that an 
admirable portrait of him is prefixed to the 
first volume; and that a very curious print of 
the House of Commons sitting in 1623, with a 
delinquent at the bar, and also portraits of 
Fiennes, Pym, and Sir B. Grenvil, with a fac- 
simile of a letter from Hampden, and other 
illustrations, serve to adorn these valuable 
volumes. 

The subjoined letter corrects one of our own 
errors ; and we take the liberty of correcting a 
typographical misprint in a quotation from 
Livy by the noble author. It occurs at page 
377, Vol. II. and is one of those errors which 
so accurate a writer as Lord Nugent would 
least like to happen: therefore, suo periculo, 
for Consule read Consuli.. 

To the Eiitor of the Literary Gazette. 
Sir,—In the last number of the Literary Gazette is 


the following paragraph :—‘* The best anecdote we ever 
heard agairst the precision of Mr. D’Israeli, is related of 


P | his tale of the country squire who killed a fox within 


three miles of Edgehill, on the day of the battle, and was 
so intent on his sport, that he never heard, or heard of, 
that greatevent; but returning home, full of a hard run, 
for many a day described the vicissitudes of that chase. 
Now, the battle of Edgehill was fought on a Sunday !” 

On referring to the fifth volume of the Commentaries 
on the Reign of Charles I., page 49, you will discover that 
your Conversational Critic has himself made a gross mis- 
take; that the story there told is of a hunting Yorkshire 
squire, and that the battle is Marston Moor—it was 
fought on a Tuesday. So much for the fact. 

Y our Conversational Critic, who, it appears, has some- 
thing to say “ against my precision,” but who, I must 
conclude, would discuss more acutely the affairs of 
William the Fourth than those of Charles the First, has 
succeeded in truly informing you, that ‘‘ the battle of 
Edgehill was fought on a Sunday !” and, therefore, ex- 
ultingly infers that there was no hunting on that day. 

But had the circumstance alluded to occurred at Edge- 
hill, Sunday would not have necessarily prevented our 
squire from going out with his hounds. 

It is well known that Sunday, even till a recent period 
in our history, was always held as a day of recreation as 
well a3 piety, not to be observed with the superstitions 
of a Jewish sabbath, nor with a cessation of all labours. 
The conversion of Sunday into a Judaic sabbath is an in- 
novation of the Puritans, and arises from a confusion of 
ideas. And your Conversational Critic ought to have 
known, that “a country squire,” in Charles’s days, would 
not have refrained from hunting if he had appealed to 
the Book of Sports. —1 am, &c. I. D’Isracut. 


Bradenham House, Bucks, 
December 20, 1831. 








The Usurer’s Daughter. By a Contributor to 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 
[Second Notice. } 
WE resume this very clever novel ; and hefore 
we proceed to give the extracts we propose, we 
must rectify a mistake. We are given to un- 
derstand that Mr. Scarlett is not the author’s 
name. We before alluded to the excellently 
drawn character of the Usurer: a conversation 
between him and his daughter will at least 





History of Watlington.” 





ing about identifying a person whom the father 
considers as concerned in the riots which had 
the previous night put his house in danger. 

“* ¢ Margaret,’ continued the father, * you 
must know that the writer of the letter, which 
I received on Wednesday night, was among 
the crowd. You can swear to his person. 
When the law loses a victim, it loses part of 
its value, and so far fails of the object for which 
it was made, and when law fails of its object, 
it is a non-entity, a dead letter, a thing of no 
value; it might as well not have been made at 
all as made in vain; and when there is no law 
at all, or what is the same thing, when laws 
are made in vain, there comes a disruption of 
the bonds of society, all is confusion and dis- 
order, plunder and murder. Margaret, would 
you wish to see society in sad disorder, so that 
there be no safety for life or property ?’ ‘ Cer- 
tainly not, my father,’ answered Margaret ; 
* but I am of opinion that there is no danger of 
such result from my abstaining to give posi- 
tively a doubtful testimony against accused 
men. ‘ If all thought as you do, my child, 
there would be no justice.’ * And if all thought 
as you do, my dear father, there would be no 
mercy.’ Such a reply to any other father than 
Mr. Erpingham would have brought a rebuke 
down upon the child that should have uttered 
it; but he heeded it not; on the contrary, 
without any abatement of his usual placid 
smile, without the slightest wrinkle on his 
brow, or cloud of anger on his countenance, he 
continued—‘ Mercy, my child, what is the use 
of mercy? Justice holds society together ; but 
mercy relaxes those bonds, and leaves us in a 
sad disunion. Mercy is a word of wide, weak, 
and foolish meaning. It is the insinuating 
craftiness whereby men pluader the honest and 
industrious. Margaret, my. child, I did not 
gain my wealth by mercy, and I will not lose 
it by mercy. They who came to me for gold 
to supply their wanton cravings, and pledged 
to me their title-deeds, and gave me large pre- 
miums, measured not those premiums by any 
mercy towards me. If I had had no money at 
command, they would not have put themselves 
and their reversions into my power. Had 
I been utterly poor and pennyless, I might, for 
aught that mercy would have done for me, 
have sat down in the dust of humility, and 
have bowed my neck to the foot of the proud 
man, and have eaten the thankless bread of 
poverty, and have sunk down into an unmarked 
grave. Justice is intelligible, definite, written, 
and marked down. We know where to have 
it. But mercy is of indefinite and rambling 
meaning.’ * Oh, my dear father!’ replied the 
daughter, ‘ it grieves me indeed to hear you 
talk thus—contradicting all the pleasant and 
sweet lessons of benevolence which I heard 
from my dear departed mother: it paius me to 
the heart to hear the people almost curse you.’ 
‘ They are foolish to curse me, Margaret; it 
does them no good and me no harm.’ Mar- 
garet turned away her face and wept; and 
while her tears continued to flow, and her sobs 
to be heard, her father was silent; but when 
the passion of her sorrow was abated, he re- 
newed the conversation precisely in the same 
tone and with the same purpose, saying, ‘ My 
child, I would fain have you go with me to the 
Mansion-house, where the aldermen are exa- 
mining prisoners. You must give your testi- 
mony according to the best of your ability.’ 
Che tears which Margaret had shed, while 
they relieved her grief, ubated the firmness of 
her resistance to her father’s will; and she 
replied, ‘ If it be your pleasure, sir, that I 





give an idea of its originality—they are speak- 


should accompany you, my duty as a daughter 
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compels my obedience; but I must say, that no|me— you come here to plunder me; I will |mine. 
consideration shall make me give testimony in| make a will, and if you rob me, my executors |them— you are too near.’ 
a doubiful matter.’ ‘ The testimony required | shall prosecute you; you think I am dying, |s 
of you will be according to the conviction of| and that you will possess yourself of my money 
your own mind. Besides, in the present case}— no, I tell you no, I will do as I will.’ 


you will not be upon your oath.’ * My dear | ‘ 


argare 
father,’ replied Margaret, ‘ I always speak as| mind is wandering. Oh! why will you think 


Dear, dear father,’ said M 


Sr a ea aa 
Keep away — keep away — don’t touch 
* I wish only, 
ir,’ replied Margaret, ‘to hear you say that 


you forgive me, and that you will give me 
your blessing.’ 
t, ‘your|to have words — forgiveness and blessing are 
only words— you do not want them. You 


* No, no, you do not want 


though I were upon oath.’ ‘In so doing,’|so much of money?’ ‘* What else is worth|want my money. If I forgive you and bless 


replied her father, * you do wrong.’ The daugh-| thinking of ? No, you shall not have my money. 
ter echoed the usurer’s words with astonish- | Go back to Italy, and let me keep what I have 
ment; and the callous man coldly proceeded— | got. 
* Yes, my child, you do wrong; you diminish, | sorely do you trouble and distress me! I am 
you destroy the peculiar sanctity of an oath by | not thinking of money —I was not speaking 
imagine for a mo-|of money; I was merely wishing to open the 
ment how ineflicacious the law would be, if| Bible and to read to you.’ ‘ Ay, but there is 
every one acted upon the principle of being no| money in that Bible. 


such a proceeding. Onl 


You trouble me greatly.’ 


do. No—no—no.’ 
* Ob, sir, how | and tearless grief, knelt down near the bedside 
and prayed aloud. Her father looked, or rather 
endeavoured to look sternly and forbiddingly 
at her, but his sight failed him, and he heard 
y her voice, but saw her nut. He was restless 
There are bank notes in | and augry for a while, and then he resumed his 


you I must give you money, which I will not 


Margaret in an agony 


more bound by an oath than without one.’| it toa la amount, Give it to me.” Mar-|amusement of grasping and endeavouring to 
y rge grasping g 


* But think again, sir, how much better than | garet pushed the table nearer to her father, and 
many laws, would be the universal prevalence | offered to unclasp the book for him. He quickly 
* You are supposing, my | and angrily said, ‘ You shall not touch it.’ 
child, what can never take place. Besides, it} He attempted to open it for himself, but his 
would be inconvenient—very inconvenient. It/ fingers trembled, and there was no strength 


of the love of truth.’ 


is enough that a man can be believed on his | i 
oath; that is all the law requires—al! that can | | 


be expected of us in this imperfect state. You} which at length was successful. 


n his hands. 


1e persevered a long time in his feeble attempt, | name. You will speak kindly to me.’ 
He then took | the usurer felt the pressure of his daughter's 





count the bags that were about him on his 
pillow. He again grew impatient, and called 
Margaret by name. 
kneeling position and went close to the bed- 
side and took her father by the hand and said, 
He would not be assisted, but |‘ I am delighted, sir, to hear you call me by 


Then she rose from her 


When 


will go with me, Margaret.’ ‘ I will go with| from between the leaves of the Bible several | hand, and perceived that she was very near to 
you, sir, but the conscientiousness that makes | bank notes, which he placed on the table before | him, he suddenly snatched his hand away from 


me obey you in this instance, will make me|him; and while one hand was employed in|her grasp and said, ‘ Go —go 


— you want to 


disobey you if you request of me any testimony | arranging them before his eyes, he kept waving |rob me.’ ‘ I came, sir,’ replied the daughter, 


which may destroy a life which the withhold-| the other hand to keep Margaret from ap- 
‘ It is all mine,’ said he, ‘ and the |‘ that you might cease the annoyance of your 


protect me in the possession of it as| prayers.’ ‘Oh, sir, my heart bleeds to hear 


ing of that testimony may save.’ 
have strange notions.’ ” 


* Child, you | proaching. 
law will 


‘at your call.’ 


* And I called you,’ said he, 


His death-scene is too striking to be omitted: | long as I live. You must not come near it.’| you speak thus. How long will you resist the 


we should mention that his daughter has mar-|‘ And now, sir,’ said Margaret, ‘that you have 
taken the notes away, will you permit me to 
* No, no,” | feel it is,’ said the usurer ; ‘ but I will cleave to 


ried to his displeasure. 


‘** Margaret revisited the sick man’s apart-| take the Bible and read to you ?’ 
ment, and, as before, saluted him affectionately, | said the usurer, ‘ it is my book, you shall not 
and spoke to him kindly, tenderly, and con-/ read it.’ ‘I would read it, sir,’ said Margaret, | money. 
siderately; so that if be had been at all sus-|‘ for your instruction.and consolation.’ 
ceptible of feeling; she must have awakened | not need any instruction or consolation,’ re- 
some emotion in his breast; but the ice had | plied the usurer. ‘And pray how came you to 
entered his soul —his heart was frozen to the | know that there was any money in the book ?’ 
very bottom. His daughter desired the nurse|‘ I did not know it,’ said Margaret ; ‘ and you | 


to bring the family Bible. It was a ponderous 
volume, with dark binding and strong brass 
clasps, looking more like a miser’s chest than a 
domestic book of daily use. The usurer looked 
earnestly at the book as it was placed on the 
table betore Margaret ; and the affected daugh- 
ter thought that she saw in that look a symp- 
tom of the breaking-up of the frost of his soul ; 
so she moved the table nearer to him and took 
her seat at his side, and began to open the 
book ; but his feeble hand was stretched out to ! 
prevent her, and his imperfect articulation ut- | 
tered —‘ No, no— touch it not—it is my| 
book.’ * Yes,sir,’ said Marguret, ‘ it is your 
book.’ ‘ There is a treasure in that book,’ he| 
said. Then was the soul of Margaret lighted 
up with hope, and there were sweet tears start- 
ing from her gladdened eyes, and she repeated 
her father’s words, saying — ‘ There is indeed 
a treasure in this book; I wish to make you 
aware of the value of the treasure. There is a 
treasure of consolation which I would fain open 
to you. Shall I read to you ” ¢ No, no,’ 
said he, hastily interrupting her, * you shall 
not open it ;’? and then be laid his feeble, trem- 
bling hand upon the book as firmly as he could, 
so that Margaret could not open it without 
forcibly removing his hand. She attempted 
to remove it gently, but it resisted her attempt. 
Margaret then looked doubtingly in her father’s 
face, fearing that his reason was not right iv 
its action. ‘ Surely, sir, you will suifer me to 
read to you.’ ‘ No, I say, no — you shall not 








touch the book —it is mine.’ * Does the sight 
of the book disturb you, sir?’ * No, no—I 
love it.” ‘ What mean you, then, by not per- 


*I do 


have astonished and grieved me by producing 
it.’ ‘ Yes, yes, you must have known it, or 
you would not have called for the book. Go 
back to Italy, go— you shall not have any of 
my money ; pe make a better use of it.’ * * 

* On the following day, according to her 
promise, Margaret presented herself at her | 
father’s house, and found him still living, but 
manifestly sinking rapidly. He was in his bed, | 
but restless. His mind, the nurse said, had | 
been sadly wandering; but all the talk on | 
which he had been exerting his feeble remnant | 
of the power of speech, was concerning money. | 
Upon his bed and upon the pillows of his bed | 
there lay his books — the only books in which 
he felt any interest, or to which he had ever 
paid the slightest attention. There were also 





be sure that he 


it more closely, placing it between his eye and 
the light, and it would fall from his feeble 
grasp, and then he would utter a slight hysteric 
shriek, and he would fee! about for it with a 
trembling hand, and be in an agony till he had 
grasped it again. So melancholy a sight as this, 
produced on the mind of his afflicted daughter 
a sensation of almost horror. It was a scene 
too hard for tears. As Margaret approached 
the bed, Mr. Erpingham looked earnestly at 
her and said, ‘ Who is that?’ ‘ It is I, sir, 
your daughter Margaret, come to crave your 
forgiveness and your blessing.’ ‘I will not 
forgive you —I will not bless you — you shall 





* You want to rob 


mitting me to open it ?’ 





have none of my money. All these bags are 


impressions of humanity and good feeling? 


The world is departing from you.’ ‘ Yes, I 


it till the very last. I will not part with my 
It is all mine — mine — mine own.’ 
* Surely,’ said Margaret, lowly and faintly in a 
kind of soliloqny, “his*senses fail him. This 
cannot be the language of intention and reason.’ 
* But it is,’ said he, hastily ; ‘ it is the language 
of reason, I know what I say. I have never 
been deceived by words, through the course of 
my life. I will not be deceived by words now 
that I am drawing nigh unto death.’ Tears 
came at length to the relief of the afflicted 
daughter, and she withdrew from the bedside 
and sat at a little distance, watching the ebb of 
life. Her prayers were now silent, but not the 
less fervent for their silence. The minutes 
passed painfully, and Margaret sat absorbed in 
thought, in momentary expectation that the 
pulse of life would stand still. Scareely did 
she dare to speak or even breathe. For more 
than two hours the afflicted daughter sat watch- 
ing the hard breathings and convulsive emo- 
tions of her dying father. There was now no 
hope of any relenting, or of any expression of 
kindness, for the faculties were going. Con- 


several bags of gold coin, which he gathered | sciousness was passing away, and the world 
close up to himself, ever and anon pressing | was receding. 
them with his long attenuated fingers, as if to | and so intently, that her own faculty of observa- 
sessed them. Now and then | tion was benumbed ; and though her eyes were 
he would try to lift one up in order to look at | directed to her father, they were as though 


Margaret looked so earnestly 


| they looked only on vacancy. From this reverie 
| she was awakened by a slight exclamation from 
| the nurse, who hastily cried out —* He's gone! 
| Margaret started up and rushed towards the 
bed. Life wasextinct. The hands were clench- 
ed, grasping the bags of gold; and his death 
was as his life had been, in the midst of unen- 
joyed wealth.” a 
‘ "apashar well-sketched character is Lord Sin- 
gleton, cautiously treading a 
«* The quicksand path that leads from fault to crime, 
and turning to look back at every step. The 
interest and mystery of the story are well kept 
up; and the Usurer’s Daughter will, we think, 
be a favourite with the public. 
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: | You cannot, then, marry at present.. You|parte. ‘ Well, well, I will think of it,’ replied 

Memoirs of the Duchess @’ Abrantes. |must wait. We shall perhaps see better days, |my mother, laughing as heartily as before. I 
(Third Notice.] my friend—Yes! We shall have them, even | was too. young to be made acquainted with this 

A CONVERSATION with Junot, in the Jardin | should I go to seek them in another quarter of | conversation at the time when it occurred. It 
des Plantes, presents itself to us as worthy of | the world.’ ”* was not till my marriage, that my mother re. 
extract, as throwing a light on the early family | Proposition of marriage by Buonaparte. lated to me the particulars as here detailed, 
history of the Buonapartes. | *€ Such, then, was my brother, when Bona-| My brother made a note of this singular affair. 
“ It was a delicious evening, and a thousand | parte proposed to my mother a match between, Had Bonaparte’s overtures been accepted, he 
rose-trees, in full bloom, scattered perfume|him and Mademoiselle Pauline Bonaparte, | would never have become what he afterwards 
through the air. The two friends walked | called by her family and all her friends Pretty| was. When Junot heard of it, he told us that 
together arm in arm, and in confident conver-| Paulette. This proposal he followed up by the the thing appeared less extraordinary to him 
sation: they were then in closer communion | plan of a second alliance between me and Louis than to us. About the 13th Vendémiaire, 
with each other than they ever were afterwards |or Jerome. ‘ Jerome is younger than Lau-) Bonaparte had got himself appointed to sume 
in a gilded cabinet of ten feet square. A lovely | rete,’ said my mother, laughing. ‘ Indeed, my | committee of war; I know not what the ap- 
night has always a powerful intluence on minds | dear Napoleon, you are acting the high-priest | pointment was, but it was no great thing. His 
susceptible of ardent feeling. Bonaparte was|to-day; you are marrying every body, even|plans, his schemes, had all one object, one 
afterwards governed by an overpowering pas-| children.” Bonaparte laughed too, but with | direction, which tended towards the East. The 
sion, which subjugated every other within him,|an air of embarrassment. He admitted that | name of Comnene might have a powerful in- 
and reigned paramount—I need not name it.|when he got up that morning a marriage-| terest for an imagination that was eminently 
But at this period he was very young, and his | breeze had blown upon him ; and, to prove it, | creative ; the name of Calomeros joined to that 
heart beat warmly, for he loved. He made | he added, kissing my mother’s hand, that he | of Comnene might be of great service to him. 
Junot his confident, and spoke on the subject | had made up his mind to ask her to commence |‘ The great secret of all these matches lay in 
with much acerbity, for his love was not re-| the union of the two families, by a marriage | that idea,’ thought Junot; and I think so to.” 
turned. Junot has often told me, that if | between him and herself, as soon as.a regard to, Soon after this, a very silly quarrel occurs, 
Bonaparte had not himself torn asunder the | decency would permit. My mother has fre-| owing to a delay in granting a commission, in 
fetters which then bound him, the consequences | quently related to me this extraordinary scene, | which it appears to us that only the lady is to 
of his passion might have been terrible. On| so that I am as well acquainted with it as if I} blame. Madame Junot will insist that Bona- 
this occasion his voice trembled while he ex-| had been the principal actress in it. She eyed|parte retained a secret rancour against her 
pressed his feelings, and Junot was deeply | Bonaparte for some seconds with an astonish-|mother; we can only say, that kindness and 
affected by his emotion. But it was even then | ment bordering upon stupefaction ; and then | attention was a singular method of shewing it, 
plain that there was within him an extraordi- | burst into so hearty a laugh, that we heard her | Take the following passage as an example, after 
nary force, which struggled against his weak-|in the next room, where tiere were three or | Bonaparte’s return from his Italian victories ; 
ness. He broke off the conversation himself, four of us. Bonaparte was at first much| ‘‘ But one of the most magnificent enter. 





and appeared to have forgot the cause of his| vexed at this manner of receiving a proposal 
agitation. Confidence creates confidence. Junot| which appeared to him quite natural. My 
had also a heart full of things which he wished | mother, who perceived it, hastened to explain 
to disclose to a friend, and the ear of Bonaparte | herself, and told him that it was she, on the 
had already heard his story. Junot loved, to| contrary, who in this affair played, at least in 
infatuation, Paulette Bonaparte. In his youth,|her own eyes, a perfectly ridiculous part. 
and with his warmth of feeling, he could not I¢ My dear Napoleon,’ said she, when she had 
withstand so charming a creature as Paulette| done laughing, ‘let us talk seriously. You 
then was. His passion was.a delirium; but) fancy you are acquainted with my age. The 
his secret was not a week old when it was made} truth is, you know nothing; about it. I shall 
known to his general. Honour commanded the | not tell it you, because it is one of my little 


tainments, and, above all, one of the most ele. 
gant in its magnificence, was that given by 
M. de Talle d, at the office for foreign af. 
fairs. He always displayed admirable skill in 
the arrangements of the entertainments which 
he gave: indeed, when a man good 
sense, he shews it in every thing he does. He 
then resided at the Galifet Hotel, Rue de Bac, 
and though the rooms were too small for the 
company assembled there‘that evening, the 
féte was admirable. All the most elegant and 





disclosure, since his reason had not enabled him | weaknesses. I shall merely say, that I am old| distinguished people then in Paris were there. 
to resist his passion. Bonaparte received his | enough to be not only your mother but Joseph’s| My mother was absolutely bent on going. She 
declaration neither with assent nor dissent.| too. Spare me this kind of joke; it distresses| was not quite well; but when she was dressed, 
He consoled him, however. But what gave, me, coming from you.’ Bonaparte assured her|and had put on a little rouge, she looked en- 
him more satisfaction than all the words of his over and over again that he was serious; that chanting: and I can affirm that I saw that 
friend, was a belief amounting almost to cer- | the age of the woman whom he should marry | night very few women who surpassed her in 
tainty, that Paulette would say— Yes, with | was indifferent to him, if, like herself, she did|beauty. We were both dressed alike, in a robe 
pleasure, as soon as he should be able to offer not appear to be past thirty; that he had ma- | of white crape trimmed with two broad silver 
her an establishment, not a rich one, as Bona-|turely considered the proposal which he had /|ribands, and on the head a garland of oak. 
parte used to remark, but sufficient to be a! just made to her; and he added these very re- |leaves with: silver acorns. My mother had 
security against the distressing prospect of |markable words: ‘I am determined to marry. diamonds, and I pearls: that was the only 
bringing into the world children destined to be | They want to give me a woman who is charm- | difference between our dresses. In the course 
miserable. * ® * Qn leaving the Jardin | ing, good-tempered, agreeable, and whobelongs|of the evening, my mother was walking 
des Plantes, they crossed the river in a boat, ! to the Faubourg St. Germain. My Paris friends | through the rooms, arm in arm with M. Cau- 
and passed through the street to the Boulevard. | are in favour of this match. My old friends |laincourt, senior, on one side, and me on the 
Having arrived in front of the Chinese Baths, | dissuade me from it. For my own part, I wish | other, when we found ourselves face to face with 
they walked about in the opposite alley. While | to marry; and what I propose to you suits me! General Bonaparte. My mother saluted him, 
ascending and descending this part of the|/in many respects. Think about it.?— My/and passed on, when the general advanced a 
Boulevard, Bonaparte listened attentively to| mother broke off the conversation, telling him, | few steps, and spoke to her. My mother was, 
Junot; but he was no longer the same man as | laughingly, that for her own part she had no! in my opinion, perhaps rather too dry: her ill 
when under the odoriferous shades they had occasion to think any further; but, as to what | humour was not yet quite dispelled, but in her 
just quitted. It seemed that on returning to! concerned my brother, she would speak to him | excellent heart there was nothing like rancour. 
the bustle of life—the tumult of society, he| about it and communicate his answer on the) It was the reverse with the general. Be this 
resumed all the fetters and obligations imposed | Tuesday following—it was then Saturday. She|as it may, he appeared to look at my mother 
by the state. His manner was, however, al-| gave him her hand, and repeated, still laughing, | with admiration. Indeed, that evening in par- 
ways kind. He only pretended to give advice. | that though she had some pretensions, they did | ticular she was truly captivating. The ge- 
‘I cannot write to my mother to make this | not aspire so high as to conquer the heart of a|neral spoke in a low tone for some seconds to 
proposal,’ he said; ‘for you are to have at last, |man of twenty-six, and that she hoped their | the Turkish ambassador, whom he held by the 
it seems, 1200 livres of income, and that is very | friendship would not be interrupted by this little} arm. The Turk uttered an exclamation, and 
well; but you have not got them yet. Your affair. ‘At any rate, think of it,’ said Bona-| fixed upon my mother his large eyes, to which, 
father wears well, my good fellow, and will | {when he chose, he could give a look of stupi- 
make you wait a long time for your livres. | __,* ‘1 have described this conversation fully, as Junot | ditv, and then made a sort of obeisance. ‘I 


: ° ° related it, because I think the conduct of Bonaparte 3 : 
The truth is, you have nothing but your lieu-'| Guring the evening in which it ccsunah aunaegnennte: told him that you are of Greek extraction,’ 
said Bonaparte to my mother, saluting her 


tenant’s pay; as to Paulette, she has not so able. Junot recollected ail that passed, minutely, snd 

: could point out the part of the Boulevard on which they 4 * : : 
ae, So, then, to sum up— you have nothing, | vere when Bonaparte spoke these words, which posterior by way of an adieu. , Then, helding out his 
e has nothing. What is the total? Nothing. | events have rendered so worthy of notice.” and, he pressed her’s in a friendly manner, 
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and left us after a short conversation, which, 
nevertheless, drew the attention of the com- 
pany to us, though it lasted but a few mi- 
nutes.” 

The following remark shews at what an 
early period Napoleon felt that confidence in 
his destiny which so long made its own truth : 
they had been speaking of Salicetti. 

“ A smile passed rapidly over the lips of 
Bonaparte. ‘He wished,’ said he, ‘to ruin 
me, but my star prevented him. However, 
I must not boast of my star; for who knows 
what may be my fate.” 

Change in Bonaparte’s personal appearance. 

* At that period of his life, Bonaparte was 
decidedly ugly. He afterwards underwent a 
total change: I do not speak of the illusive 
charm which his glory spread around him ; but 
I mean to say that a gradual physical change 
took place in him in the space of seven years. 
His emaciated thinness was converted into 
plumpness ; and his complexion, which had been 
yellow and apparently unhealthy, became clear 
and comparatively fresh. His features, which 
were angular and sharp, became round and 
filled out. As to his smile, it was always agree- 
able; the mode of dressing his hair, which 
now has such a droll appearance as we see it in 
the prints of the passage of the bridge of Ar- 
cola, was then comparatively simple ; for the 
muscadins, whom he used to rail at so loudly at 
that time, wore their hair very long. But he 
used to be careless of his personal appearance, 
and his hair, which was ill combed and ill 
powdered, gave him the look ofa sloven. His 
little hands, too, underwent as great a meta- 
morphosis as any other part of his body. When 
I first saw him, they were thin, long, and dark ; 
but he was subsequently vain of the beauty of 
his hands, and with good reason. In short, 
when I recollect Napoleon entering the court- 
yard of the Hétel de la Tranquillité in 1795, 
with a shabby, round hat drawn over his fore- 
head, and his ill-powdered hair hanging over 
the collar of his grey great-coat—that great 
coat which afterwards became as celebrated as 
the white plume of Henry 1V.—without gloves, 
because he used to say they were a useless lux- 
ury, with boots ill made and ill blackened, 
with his thinness and his sallow complexion — 
in fine, when I recollect him at that time, and 
think what he was afterwards, I do not see the 
same man in the two pictures.”” 

The victories, public acts, &c. have been so 
often narrated, that we prefer scenes from pri- 
vate life ; and will devote, if we can find room, 
a future notice to them. 





Standard Novels, No. X. The Ghost Seer, 
Vol. If. ; and Edgar Huntly. London, 
1831. Colburn and Bentley. 


ScuiLveEr’s singular and striking narrative is 
here concluded ; and the character of the Ar- 
menian, as further developed, is one of the most 
extraordinary conceptions imagination ever sug- 
gested, or writer ever analysed. It is quite 
impossible, in our limits, to attempt the unra- 
veiling of the many mysteries ; we shall, there- 
fore, content ourselves with one or two brief 
observations from its pages. We need only 
pvint attention to the following. 

** Self-love, as long as it does not become self. 
admiration, and consequently a vice, is the first 
and most distinguished principle which the wise 
Creator has implanted in us. From it we de- 
rive all our actions, even the most sublime ones 
which approximate us to the Divinity: we ad- 
mire a friend for the return of his affection ; 
we love our relations; we assist the sufferer, 





and often save the lives of our neighbours, even 
at the greatest hazard, because we expect the 
same treatment in similar situations; we par- 
don our enemies, for the sake of those heavenly 
feelings which tell us that we have acted nobly, 
and have advanced a step towards perfection ! 
But how often does man act well, and is un. 
known; and how often has the best design a 
false operation ; how often the good man suffers 
because he acts consistently with his feelings ! 
Shall he, for that reason, discontinue his ef- 
forts? No—he ought not to do it, even if his 
religion did not promise him a recompense in 
another world, if it did not tell him, * Thy Cre- 
ator knows the goodness of thy heart—the Lord 
knows it, if men do not acknowledge it.’ But 
I do not think, my friends, that I ought to 
allow man so much virtue as to suppose that 
he acts uprightly merely for its own sake; for 
we are never free from the influence of our 
passions, which throw obstacles in our way, in 
spite of all our endeavours to avoid them. 
Can we blame him who prefers the enchanting 
path of vice to that of virtue? Look into your 
own hearts, and answer me that question. But 
when Religion intervenes, she tells us, with 
certainty, that there is another life beyond the 
grave, in which men will be rewarded according 
to their deserts. What an inducement is this 
for us to become better, and faithfully to fulfil 
all our duties! what a great consolation, when 
we labour under misfortunes, to be able to say 
to ourselves, ‘ Our life in this world is but a 
pilgrimage to the realms of everlasting peace !’ 
With what anxiety does the tired wanderer 
endeavour to reach the place of his destination, 
though he knows that the break of day will call 
him forth to the continuation of his journey ! 
how cheerfully he supports fatigue and trouble, 
when he recollects that he is pursuing the path 
which leads him to his home, where he will 
meet his friends and_relations! Can we then 
do less, my frfends, when we know that eternal 
joy will be our recompense, and that we shall 
approach nearer to that God who gave us friends 
and relations, who watches over the smallest 
circumstance of our fate, and even fastens the 
chain of our happiness on that which seemed to 
us to be unpropitious to it ?” 

Human credulity is justly weighed in the 
ensuing remark. 

‘* Consider for a t what an effect the 
miraculous produces, if it is skilfully managed. 
Jt is but natural to expect great things from 
him whom we once have seen perform a mi- 
racle; at least we do not doubt the want of 
ability, but conclude that he begins and ceases 
at pleasure. ° ° si 

‘** From my own experience, alas! I learnt 
that a villain is not loved by his fellow; and 
that those ties which bind the hearts of others 
with such firm affection are to them unknown. 
What causes them to unite together? What 
renders them inseparable from one another ? 
What makes one submissive to the other ? 
Nothing more than self-interest. If this should 
be once satisfied, all bonds would break, and 
each would, with indifference, see the downfal 
of his companion, and rejoice if he could derive 
a profit from it.” 

Edgar Hunily is the second tale in the book, 
the best and most powerful story ever produced 
by the American novelist. It is an imitation 
of Godwin, which, from new scenery, is almost 
original. Mystery and terror are the two 
great principles, and these are most. successfully 
awakened. 








The History and Antiquities of the Parish and 
Church, &c. of St. Michael, Crooked Lane. 
Part I. 8vo. pp. 80. London, 1831. Harvey 
and Darton ; Smith and Elder ; Arch and Co. 

Tuts work is intended to trace the history of 

the church and parish, of which not only is 

there scarcely any thing in print, but which 
has been supposed to furnish nothing,* though 
connected with the ancient Saxon market of 

Eastcheap; and from the numerous Roman 

antiquities lately excavated, there is every reason 

to suppose the spot densely populated in the 

Roman times, and consequently of higher origin 

than any other in the metropolis, Its remark- 

able appropriation in after-times to the business 
of the stock-fishmongers connected it with the 
names of Sir William Walworth, and a host of 
eminent citizens of that trade. Its church at 
this time was collegiate, magnificent, and full 
of splendid monuments. The well-known 

Boar’s Head Tavern, more than, perhaps, any 

other circumstance, contributed to give it a 

general interest, and must as long as the name 

of Shakespeare lasts. Nor is it less in point of 
interest, that the centre of the parish now forms 
part of one of the greatest improvements known 
to modern times, the grand approach to the 

New London Bridge; the excavations for 

the construction of which have been a fertile 

source of discovery, and contributed more than 
any of late years to illustrate the ancient me- 
tropolis. 

Besides the particulars enumerated, many 
illustrations of old manners, old buildings, and 
vld times, with several graphic embellishments, 
will give it more than a local interest, and 
make it worthy of encouragement to its spirited 
proprietor, Thomas Saunders, Esq., the soli- 
citor to the parish, who has shewn much zeal 
for preserving every record worthy of notice. 

We must, before closing, warn the author, 
that “ lay” for “ié,” plige 21, is an intolerable 
vulgarism. 





Watts’s Songs, Divine and Moral. Pp. 96. 
London, C. Tilt. 

A NEw and pretty edition of Watts’s Hymns, 

the poetical and religious character of which is 

too well known to need our report at this time 

of day. 





1. Law and Commercial Daily Remembrancer, 
(two Editions); and 2. Housekeeper’s Account 
Book, for 1832. London, Dunn and Son. 

WE last year noticed the utility of these well- 

arranged publications for making and preserv- 

ing the daily memoranda of the year ; and we 
have now only to renew our praise of those of 

a similar kind for the coming 1832. In the 

first, the mass of legal and commercial reference 

is ample; and in the last, great facilities for 
accuracy in housekeeping accounts are afforded. 





Considérations Statistiques, Historiques, Mili- 
taires, et Politiques, sur la Régence d’ Alger. 
Par le Baron Juchereau de Saint-Denys. 
Paris, 1831. Delaunay. ; 

In the midst of the important events which 

occupy so much of the public mind, our atten- 

tion is nevertheless called to a publication of 
much interest, from its probable future conse- 
quences, relating as it does to the conquest and 
proposed colonisation, by France, of an exten- 
sive region, situated in one of the most tem- 


* It is editing by Mr. Herbert, the city librarian, who 
has manifested great industry and research in consulting 
the most original authorities. This gentleman is already 
known to the public in several topographical works illus- 
trative of the metropolis. 
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perate and healthful climates of the world, an- 
ciently the richest and most populous portion 
of the Roman empire—we allude to the re- 
gency of Algiers, with which we are made 
better acquainted by the perusal of this volume, 
lately published in Paris. The author, the 
Baron Juchereau de St. Denys, is well known 
in France, and by foreigners employed in the 
diplomatic service, as the author of the work 
on the Revolutions of Constantinople; and as 
having been the French Diplomatic Agent 
in the Greek Islands. He commences by a 
succinct, but explicit, statement of the phy- 
sical and political geography of that part of 
the northern coast of Africa now occupied by 
the French. This is followed by some histori- 
cal remarks, including an able and animated 
account of the military operations of the French 
army during the late expedition. To which 
are added, what perhaps by many will be 
thought the most important part of the book, 
observations on the political interests of the 
European States, with respect to the Regency 
of Algiers. 

A map of the Regency, framed expressly for 
the work, is attached. 








The Robbers. By the Author of “ Chartley.” 
3 vols. 12mo. London, 1832. Bull. 
A VERY great improvement on its predecessor. 
The present is an historical novel, Jaid in the 
stirring times of the Spanish war in the Nether- 
lands. The first two volumes are very spirited ; 
but there is a deficiency of incident in the 
third ; while the marriage of Isabel pretty well 
terminates the interest. The cautious M. An- 


delot is a very happily sketched character ; 
and there are some well-managed hair-breadth 
escapes. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
THE POOR. 
Tuts is not, perhaps, a time when the quiet 
philosophical voice of improvement will be 
listened to with the best chance of being heard ; 
but we do trust that, even amid the turmoil of 
Reform (which reform cannot, in many desir- 
able respects, do what other less-contested means 
may accomplish ), the propositions of Mr. Sadler, 
in the House of Commons on Tuesday, for 
ameliorating the condition of the poor, will not 
be hung upon a rusty nail and thought of no 
more. With all our advantages, we are a 
strange people; and the schoolmaster has not 
been long enough abroad to teach us wisdom. 
There must be a grand excitement to produce 
any considerable effect amongst us, whether it 
be right or wrong, for good or for evil; while 
the most self-evident plans of relief and benefit 
are talked about and thrown by like waste 
paper. Ten times the reform proposed in par- 
hament, cannot in five hundred years produce 
80 much actual comfort and happiness to the 
people, as several other single and simple re- 
medies would immediately produce. A reform 
in the civil law and its administration would 
take a heavier tax off the community than all 
the burdens of government; besides prevent- 
ing an incredible aniount of oppression, demo- 
ralisation, and misery. The criminal law is 
equally defective, buit its operation far more 
confined. A just commutation of tithes, and 
two or three slight :measures of internal regu- 
lation, would remove from the church much of 
the odium now heaped upon it, and much of 
the danger with which it is threatened. But 
these and other improvements have not, like 
Catholic, Slavery, and Reform questions, the 
fortune to be made party contests for power and 


place, and the multitude stimulated for and 
against them: they, therefore, form dull epi- 
sodes in parliaments and pamphlets, obtain a 
momentary notice, and fall asleep on the public 
ear and understanding. 

Among the prominent of such cases are the 
attempts to provide for the wants of the poor, 
and to raise the lower classes, whether agricul- 
tural labourers or industrious mechanics, to a 
state in which they may be enabled to provide 
for their own sufficient maintenance. It is to 
be regretted, that for this purpose several ex- 
cellent plans have been proposed ; and the con- 
sequence has been controversy as to which was 
the best, every man sticking by his own pro- 
ject, instead of a calm investigation,which would 
have shewn that each in its kind and sphere 
must have contributed to the sole end in the 
view of all. Thus, for instance, emigration 
has been maintained against spade husbandry, 
as if the two were incompatible and opposite ; 
whereas the removal of two or three thousand 
persons from the home counties last year (either 
abroad or to manufacturing districts, as might 
be), would have mitigated all the distress they 
suffered ; and some five hundred unprofitable 
acres appropriated to allotments and cultivation 
would have provided abundantly for the re- 
maining population. 

We have often, and again we most earnestly 
recommend the latter mode of providing for the 
poor to our benevolent readers who possess the 
power of trying the experiment. Wherever it 
has been tried, the effect has been incalculable ; 
and, as Lord Althorpe observed, it is far more 
likely to prosper in the hands of individuals than 
as an act of government. From having, through 
the medium of the Literary Gazette, endea- 
voured to rouse the public to a sense of the im- 
portance of this subject, we have received a 
multitude of communiéations upgn it, which 
might tempt us far beyond the space we can 
properly allot to any distussion not strictly 
connected with literature; but we can only 
treat it as a branch of political and economic 
and philanthropic science, and in this light we 
must not trespass too much. Yet we will ven- 
ture a few data and remarks. 

According to the evidence of Mr. William 
Cowling before the emigration committee in 
1827, it appears that the whole contents of land 
in Britain and Ireland and the British isles, 
are 77,394,433 acres, of which quantity only 
46,522,970 can be said to be cultivated; 
15,000,000 are waste, and 15,871,463, are said 
to be unprofitable. Thus nearly half of the 
land which Providence has given us for our 
support and maintenance is neglected: and 
though no agriculturist, without a large capi- 
tal, can cultivate any great quantity of such 
land, yet thousands of industrious labourers 
could derive maintenance and comfort from 
having each a small portion of it. By their 
own work they would be enabled to live com- 
fortably. Asa result, we have been told that 
several of the metropolitan parishes are anxious 
to remove their poor from the unhealthy and 
immoral atmosphere of a workhouse in the 
metropolis, to some situations in the country 
where they may be employed in agriculture,* 


* To promote this design, the Labourers’ Friends’ So- 
ciety, in which there are several members of both houses 
of parliament, has been formed for the purpose of pro- 
moting the enclosure of the waste lands, and especially 
of those in the vicinity of the metropolis, of which there 
are above 20,000 acres, including Epping Forest and Bag- 
shot Heath. They are of opinion that the cultivation 
of this waste land, and affording employment and provi- 
sion to the labouring poor, is far preferable to the system 
of emigration, which, whilst it deprives us of our best 
agriculturists and artisans, men who, if encouraged at 
home, would increase our strength and prosperity, leaves 








us the idle, profligate, and factious,—a disgrace to their 


by which, food, the great object of human la- 
bour, may be obtained ; while by industry of 
any other kind it can only be obtained indi- 
rectly and by means of exchange. This is fur- 
ther shewn by Sir John Sinclair, who contends, 
that the poor in the metropolis and other large 
towns cannot be advantageously employed in 
trades and other manual occupations, without 
injury to others whose subsistence depends 
upon this species of labour; whereas, by pro- 
viding the food of man, no individual can be 
injured, but the whole community benefited. 

‘*¢ The Chinese,” says a writer, (in, we think, 
a Cambridge paper) ** with a population three 
times as dense as our own, forbid all emigration, 
yet find ample employment and provision for 
all. We are told that the poors’ rates will 
eventually absorb all the land in the country. 
I refer them to such parishes as have freely 
tried the cottage system and spade husbandry, 
and there you will find that labourers are not 
burdensome, and the poors’ rates low and still 
decreasing. We are told all this looks very 
well in theory, but cannot be reduced to prac- 
tice ; but I meet the broad assertion by refer- 
ring to an authenticated case—the labourer’s 
name and address I leave with the editor. His 
account current for the present year stands 
thus: half an acre of land, at 50s. per acre, 
including all rates, &c. 


Dr. to Seed, &c. £. ». d. 


Cr. by Crop. +-£ &. d 
Seed Wh 


y 
eat ) 5 0, 6 Bushels of Barley 
Ditto Barley 0 2 6; at5s.perbushel 110 0 
Ditto Potatoes---. 0 13 6) 43 ditto of Wheat, 
Labour (his own)-- 1 0 0 at 8s. ditto 118 0 
Rent . 1 5 0| 100 ditto of Pota- 
toes, at ls. ditto 5 0 0 


88 0 
Deduct expenses-- 3 6 0 


c n to the 

‘Tabburer: £5 20 
Besides the above profit, his quarter of an acre 
of white corn stubble is now at liberty for a 
crop of winter vegetables, to come off in time 
for the next potato planting.” 

Lord Suffield, in his charge to the quarter 
sessions for the county of Norfolk, March 10, 
1831, says,—‘* The only parish in my neigh- 
bourhood in which the poors’ rate has not in- 
creased enormously within the last thirty- 
six years, is one in which almost all the poor 
inhabitants have had small portions of land 
attached to their cottages; the rate here has 
in thirty-six years increased four-pence per 
acre, while in some of the parishes adjoin- 
ing the rate has been doubled, and even tripled. 
I shall extend this system as speedily and as 
widely as possible on my own property. Last 
week I was much occupied in making such al- 
lotments; the quantity of land generally re- 
quired is half an acre; labourers to ditch out 
the land for themselves, the parish to dig the 
land and seed it once, the parish to find a pig, 
which will cost from eight shillings to ten, to 
be repaid when the crop is sold; the rent at 
first to be the same as the last occupier, (the 
farmer). The condition I exact is, that the 
pauper shall give up all claim on the parish for 
relief after the crop is sold. These terms have 
been joyfully accepted by every one to whom 


£3 6 0} 


country, and a burden to the poors’ rates. Surely, it 
would be much more politic to find work for the whole 
of our population, and endeavour to reclaim the idle and 
the profligate by affording them employment. The 
question is, have we the means? It has been justly re- 
marked, that an increase of population may be deemed a 
dreadful evil or a solid good, according to the circum- 
stances of the country in which it occurs. If a commen- 
surate increase of food and raiment can be produced by 
agriculture and manufactures, an accession of consumers 
in the home market cannot but be beneficial to all par- 
ties; and the increase of population, in such a case, May 
be deemed equally desirable in itself, and conducive to 





national strength and national prosperity. 





they have been proposed ; the banks are raised 
with a zeal and alacrity which it is delightful 
to behold ; and. whence does this arise ? Simply 
from the circumstance that the men for the first 
time work on their own account.” 


SOCIETY OF ARTS. 

THE reports read to the Society on Wednes- 
day, were, on a clamp for boot and harness 
makers; a method of lighting gas-lamps ; an 
apparatus for dry-grinders; a trap for vermin; a 
life-buoy ; a life-boat ; and a method of gauging 
the contents of standing casks. The whole of 
which, with the exception of the last men. 
tioned, possessing no particular advantages, 
were not considered worthy the further at- 
tention of the Society. 

The Society, as is usual at this time of the 
year, adjourned for the Christmas holydays. 

The members will re-assemble on the 10th of 
next month, when a course of illustrations on 
subjects connected with the arts, &c. will com- 
mence. Eight evenings, during the session, 
will be so appropriated ; und the subjects already 
arranged are, on the various styles of engrav- 
ing, and their application to the representation 
of historical subjects, landscape, &c. ; on coals ; 
on fuel—its direct application to domestic, culi- 
nary, and manufacturing purposes; on fuel — 
its application through the medium of heated 
air, steam, and hot water; on Gothic archi- 
tecture, and the origin of the Gothic arch ; on 
the turning-lathe ; and on the manufacture of 
horn and tortoise-shell. 


LINNZAN SOCIETY. 


A. B. Lampert, Esq. in the chair.—Another 
portion of Mr. Ogilby’s paper on the history 
and distribution of marsupial animals was read. 
Several fellows were elected. Mr. Cox exhi- 
bited a drawing of a branch of a peach-tree 
as a peach and nectarine, produced, natu- 
rally, in the garden of Mr. Wheeler, Gloucester 
Place, last year; thus shewing that the peach 
and nectarine are mere varieties of each other. 





GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Dec. 14.—R. I. Murchison, Esq. president, 
in the chair. Fellows were elected. A letter 
was first read from W. Bland, Esq. of Hart- 
slip, near Sittingbourne, addressed to Dr. Buck- 
land. This communication contained the result 
of the author's observations, for twelve years, 
on the variations in the depth of the water in 
the wells of the part of Kent in which he 
resides, and on the quantities of rain which 
fell during the same period. A paper on 
the stratiform basalt associated with the car- 
boniferous formation of the north of Eng- 
land, by Mr. W. Hutton, was afterwards 

n. Presents were announced from the 
Royal Society, the Royal Institution, Dr. Sil- 
liman of New York, H. T. De Beche, Esq. 
and others. 





ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
A of Col. i 
[Analysis ‘ol. at hte Wer meeting, and 
THE only passage in history, Colonel Leake 
remarked, anterior to the time of the Roman 
empire, from which it may be concluded that 
the Quorra was then known, is a descrip- 
tion given by Herodotus of a journey of dis- 
covery undertaken in his time by some of the 
Nasamones, a tribe which dwelt near the 
Syrtes. An association having been formed of 
the chief men of this tribe to prosecute discoveries 
in the Libyan Desert, five young men were 
chosen for the adventure; and after having 
passed the inhabited 
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country of wild beasts (éngdns), ‘which lay be-|10°'N., where-a mountain was known by the 
yond it, they traversed during many days the| name of 4 Tagapavrinn Signy, or the Gara- 
great sandy desert in a westerly direction. (#g0; | mantic Ravine. 

Cigueer dvewov), until they arrived inacountry; With these opportunities of acquiring a 
inhabited by men of low stature, who conducted | knowledge of the existence of the Quorra, 
them through extensive marshes (probably aj then, it is scarcely possible to imagine that the 
local inundation) to a river that produced croco- | Romans were ignorant of it ; or that, knowing 
diles, and flowed towards the rising sun. And|the-remaining portions of North Africa so well 
that this really was the Quorra seems certain, |as they did, their descriptions of the Niger, 
when it is considered, not only that it agrees | which are altogether inapplicable to any other 
with the description thus given, but also that it river, should not have regarded it. It is true 
is the only river in North Africa which dves/ that their knowledge of it was imperfect, even 
; agree in all points. It has been argued, in-|as our own has been till within the last few 
| deed, that this narrative is a fable, and that the| months; and they were certainly ignorant of 





account of the river was merely picked up by 
these young Nasamones, or by some others, in 
one of the oases of the desert. But even in this 
case, a knowledge of its existence is thus. de-| 
monstrated. | 

There would be great difficulty, indeed, in| 
any way to believe that such civilised and com. | 
mercial people as the Cyrenean Greeks and 
Carthaginians should have remained to the last 
period of their independence ignorant of the! 
Sudan, whence many most important articles | 
of their commerce were derived, especially as, 
we now know from Denham and Clapperton| 








its ultimately turning south, and joining the 
western ocean. On the contrary, they fre. 
quently speak of it as a “ river of the inte. 
rior,”” which may be understood to mean be- 
ginning and ending without communication 
with the sea. And none of them thought it 


joined the Nile of Egypt, a magnificent idea 


especially patronised by the poets,—as Claudian, 
when he represents both the Girrhei and Gara- 
mantes drinking of its waters : 
** Hunc bibit infrenis Garamas, domitorque ferarum 
Girrhzus, qui vasta colit sub rupibus antra, 
Qui ramos ebeni, qui dentes vellit eburnos.” 


that no great natural impediments to commu.) But the better informed were aware that this 
nication exists onthe route between Fezzan| was not the case; even Claudian himself, in a 
and Borné. And it is still more improbable gravet composition—his poem on the first con- 
that the Egyptians should have been ignorant’ sulship of Stilicho—rejects the idea: 

of the existence of such a river as the Quorra, | ; * Gir, notissimus amnis 
when it is incontestable, from their monuments, | Zthiopum, simili mentitus gurgite Nilum. 

that they carried their arms to a considerable| And it seems most probable that they, for the 
distance in the Sudén; and an extensive com-| most part, thought it was absorbed in one or 
mercial intercourse between the two countries; more great central lakes, of the existence of 
seems an inevitable consequence of this circum-| which they were certainly aware, having named 
stance, considering the advanced state of so- several, and in particular Lake Libya, which 


ciety and of the arts in Egypt at this period. | 

As to the Romans, besides that they inherit-| 
ed the learnisig ofthe Greeks, the frequent 
necessity of chastising the lawless tribes of the 
Libyan deserts inevitably led them to make} 
frequent excursions into their territories; and | 
existing monuments abundantly prove the ex-| 
tent to which these-were carried. In the year | 
19 of the Christian era, for example, Cornelius | 
Balbus triumphed at Rome for his conquest of 
the Garamantes ; and among numerous places | 
of which representative images were borne in| 


appears to be the Tchad. 

The thanks. of the Society were cordially 
voted to Colonel Leake, for his very interest- 
ing‘ and instructive communication. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 
H. R. H. the president in the chair. The 
communication read was an account of the vol- 
cano which broke out last year on the southern 
shores of Sicily. It was written by Mr. Davy, 


the procession, Phenania now Fezzan, Garenna| the brother of Sir Humphry, and embraced not 
now G@herma, aud Cydamus now Gerdames, | only the author’s remarks and opinions, but 
are enumerated. Besides which, two several! also those of Capt. Swinburne, H.M.S. Rapid. 
expeditions are on record of extreme interest | They observe, that the crater is only a few feet 
in this investigation. Their date‘is uncertain, ! above the level of the sea. Previous to the 
but they are cited by Ptolemy, on the authority! eruption in June last, several shocks of an 
of Marinus of Tyre, and are curiously illus-| earthquake were experienced in the neighbour- 
trated by the discoveries of Horneman, Lyon,| hood, leaving no doubt that the crater was 


Denham, and Clapperton. lthen in operation. During the eruption Etna 
was more active than usual ; at times a dense 
white vapour, like snow or wool, was thrown 
up to a great distance, and exhibited a very 
extraordinary appearance. This vapour disap- 
peared before the wind, leaving belind a fine 
powder, having a strong saline taste, and a 
sulphurous smell. The author’s results were 
all of a negative kind, and his details did not 
materially differ in character from the usual 
descriptions of these interesting phenomena. 
Sir James Graham was elected a fellow. There 
was exhibited in the library a very ingenious 
apparatus, called a “ fire-sentinel.” Its chief 
use is for detecting increase of beat in hot- 
houses. An air-filled glags bulb is fixed nearly 
in the centre of a box; passing under and in 
contact with the bulb is a column of, mercury 5 
when the fluid is acted upon by the heated air 
contained. in the bulb, it rises to a certain point, 
and becomes the medium of communication 


Of the first, under the command of Septimius 
Flaccus, it is only related that a three months’ 
march from the country of the Garamantes | 
into that of the Ethiopians was accomplished by | 
it. The second, of which the particulars. are | 
given by Julius Maternus, who aceompanied it, | 
was an expedition sent by the king of the! 
Garamantes to reduce his rebellious subjects | 
in Ethiopia, which left Leptis Major (now 
Lebeda, near Tripoli), and after a march of 
four months arrived at Agisymba. In both 
instances the direction of the route is stated to 
have been due south, and in both the distance 
attained must have been very great. Most 
probably Agisymba was the present Borné. 
From the expressions used, the road appears to 
have been well known and frequented. And 
the sovereignty of the Garamantes was fami- 
liarly recognised along its whole extent, com- 
prehending, as there is reason to believe, the 








region (ciasasirn), and the | 





present Waday, and extending even to latitude 





with the hammer of a bell. 
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The meetings are adjourned till the 12th of | M. Brinsted’s researches may be thus shortly 
summed up. 


January. 
ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 
CotonEt Top, librarian, in the chair. Seve- 


among them was a fine 


lera, by Sir Gilbert Blane and Mr. Pettigrew. 


scription of a new and distinct genus of quad- 
rupeds—the ‘ stag-sheep,” or kaleeatoo of the 
Tamulians—by Dr. M. Christy, of the Madras 
establishment. This animal is extremely rare; 
it inhabits that range of mountains which sepa- 
rates the valley of Dindique from Malabar: its 
size is three feet nine inches long, one foot 
seven inches high before, and one foot nine 
inches high behind ; the colour of the head and 
upper part of the body is of a deep reddish 
brown ; the belly, inside of the legs and thighs, 
and the feet, white; the hair is short, but 
strong and wiry. Dr. Christy’s account is 
drawn up from an examinatior of three speci- 
mens, viz. one male and two females. 

The second paper was an account of the island 
of Sevasamoodram ; and of two bridges, one of 
which is completed, and the other now building 
by the intelligent and wealthy Jaghirdar of the 
island, Ramaswamy Moodeliar. The first part 
of the memoir, which is written in English by 
the native just mentioned, comprises an account 
of the traditions to which the island owes its 
peculiar sanctity; and the latter part detuils 
the origin and progress of the enterprise un- 
dertaken by the writer, viz. that of clearing 
the island of the jungle with which it was 
covered, and constructing two stone bridges on 
pillars, one crossing each branch of the Caveri 
river. The works were commenced in 1819, 
and the first bridge was completed in 1821. 
Neither of the bridges is carried in a straight 
line across the river, but curved towards the 
stream, with a view to resist the floods to 
which the river is subject. The length of that 
which is finished is 1000 feet; breadth of the 
road-way, 13 ft.; height, including the founda- 
tion, 23 ft. It is supported by 400 pillars. 
The other bridge, it is expected, will be finished 
early in 1832. The whole of these works, un- 
dertaken by Ramaswamy Moodeliar for the 
public benefit, have been executed at his own 
cost, without the assistance of a single rupee 
from any quarter. The government of Madras 
have granted him the island and a small tract 
on the bank of the river, with the right of 
levying a trifling toll on the transit of goods, 
which is the only pecuniary remuneration he is 
likely to receive. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 
Memoir on Panathenaic Vases, by the Chevalier 
Brinsted. Read at the Meeting of the 7th 
tnstant. 
Tue memoir bore particular reference to a 
collection of vases of that description, now being 
exhibited in London, of which several were 
produced at the meeting for inspection, as illus- 
trative of the subject. A very fine one, of the 
same kind, belonging to Mr. Burgen, was like- 
wise shewn. 
The official inscription found on these re- 
markable monuments formed the chief object 
of attention. This inscription has never hi- 


therto been satisfactorily explained, because the 
question has never been considered in its real 
extent and bearings, which embrace a view of 
the principal institutions connected with the 


these vases 


ral donations of books were made to the library: | merely states, that the monument on which it 
y of Le Brun’s Tra. | appears is ** (OnE) OF THE PRIZES FROM 
vels in the East, 2 vols. folio, presented by | AtHEns,” which is strictly conformable to the 
T. H. Baber, Esq.; and pamphlets on the cho-| simple language of remote antiquity, and to 
the nature of the Panathenaic contests, to which 
Two papers were read: the first was a de-| every Greek was admitted. 


JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


well calculated to please generally. According 
to Wilkinson’s conundrum in the new piece at 


1. The common official formula inscribed on | the Adelphi, the man, however, is not a man, 
for he is a-bed. 


The Looking-Glass; or, Caricature Annual, 


(TONA@ENEGENA@AON) 


2. The inscription had a particular reference 
to the sacred oi] contained in these vases, which 
was the principal object of the contest, and the 
prominent part of the prize. This oil was al- 
ways, in all Panathenaic games, the produce of 
the holy trees dedicated to Minerva; and, of 
course, was not to be obtained any where but 
at Athens. 

3. In consequence of the universal creed of 
the Greeks with regard to the sacred olive. 
trees, and of the oil obtained from them being 
exclusively Panathenaic, the Athenian govern- 
ment, and especially the Areopagus—to whom 
all legal power in ches respect belonged — took 
the greatest care, by issuing severe laws, by 
appointing responsible farmers, under annual 
and monthly control of officers specially ap- 
pointed, to protect and promote the proper 


their produce profitable to the state. 
4. The writer, lastly, established the proba- 
bility, that among the regulations concerning 
the traffic in the holy oil (for which article 


Athens from every country where Panathenwa 
were celebrated), was this in particular—that 
none but the victors in those games should 
have a right to export the Panathenaic oil to 
foreign countries. The-existence of such a 
law seems to be in harmony with the public 
rewards granted by the state to Athenian vic- 
tors in other public games at Olympia, Delphi, 
Nemea, &c. 








PINE ARTS. . 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Tric Trac. Painted by Teniers; engraved by 
W. Radon. Leggatt and Co. 

Turis well-known production of Teniers, which 
is mentioned with due praise by Smith in his 
Catalogue, has been transferred to copper with 
great spirit by Mr. Raddon. It is in the line 
manner, and free and bold in its execution, 
If we had the slightest fault to find, it might 
be that the back-ground appears to us to bea 
little too open, so as to interfere with the pro- 
file of the figure standing up on the right. But 
the work altogether is worthy of the best of the 
English school; and deserves a place in every 
good portfolio. 


The Lame leading the Blind. Painted by C. Han- 

cock ; engraved by H. Beckwith. Harding. 
Aw excellent animal production of two dogs, 
which will forcibly recall the memory of Land- 
seer, and not be greatly injured by a comparison 
even with that admirable artist. Being wire- 
haired terriers, we snppose must be the apology 
for a little wiriness in the execution: but there 
is no dog or print-fancier who will not like the 
Lame leading the Blind. 


The Bitter Morning. Painted by R. W. Buss; 

on stone by Fairland. Ackermann. 
Txose who are fond of creature comforts, let 
them look on this! The lithography is beau- 
tifully executed; and the whole familiar scene 
of a fellow most unwilling to leave his warm 


there was constant and considerable demand at Tue subjects of this, the first Part of a most 
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London, M‘Lean. 


A VOLUME containing some three hundred 
caricatures, and in which the most prominent 
persons of the day, and the most striking events 
of our eventful era, figure under many a hu- 
morous form. The frontispiece répresents the 
caricaturist, as Isaac Walton, fishing ; and hav- 
ing caught many political characters, while 
others are swimming about in the shape of 
dabs, gudgeons, bream, &c. &c. ; and through- 
out the entire work he has displayed a very 
prolific fancy, a rich vein of satire, and a clever 
style of execution. 
not be imagined for the dreary half, or some- 
times whole hour, waiting for dinner; nor, 
indeed, for any period of ennuyant leisure. For 
here, at least, we can laugh at Reform and 
Cholera—disregard the evils, and enjoy the fol» 
lies, which elsewhere scare and fatigue us. 
From such a number it would be inexpedient 
to particularise, and we shall therefore only 
add, that nearly all the subjects are entertain- 
ing, and not a few of them very witty and 


culture of the sacred olive-groves, and to render | !udicrous. 


A more amusing book can- 


Under the Patronage of His Majesty. Gallery 
of the Society of Painters in Water Colours. 
Part I. London, 1831, Tilt; Colnaghi 
and Son; J. and A. Arch. 

laudable design, are, Venice, engraved by E, 
Goodall, after Prout; the Gamekeeper, by 
E. Smith, after W. Hunt; and Rembrandt in 
his Study, by C. Lewis, after Stephanoff. 
There is thus.a sufficient variety, both in paint- 
ings and in the style of engraving, to render 
this Part a fair and promising specimen of the 
work. Prout’s Venice is as perfect as ever 
Canaletti produced, and is exquisitely engraved ; 
while the Rembrandt exhibits all the properties 
of Rembrandt’s own most finished etchings, 
and is full of spirit and effect. The Game- 
keeper is in a free open manner, and affords a 
perfect idea of Mr. Hunt’s colouring. The 
letter-press, descriptive of each subject, is brief 
and suitable; and altogether we hail with much 
satisfaction the auspicious commencement of an 
undertaking so well calculated to perpetuate 
the genius of our water-colour school, even long 
after the originals may have perished. 


Landscape Illustrations of the Waverley Novels. 
Part XX. London, 1831. Tilt; Moon, 
Boys, and Graves. 

A Room at Abbotsford, drawn by D. Roberts ; 

Peronne, drawn by W. Brockedon; Heriot’s 

Hospital; Niddry Castle; are the interesting 

ornaments of this fasciculus, which is quite 

equal to any of the preceding Parts. The name 
of E. Finden is a guarantee for the beauty of 
the engravings. 


Lady Marjoribanks. Engraved by Thomson, 
from a Miniature by Mrs. James Robertson, 
for the forthcoming No. of La Belle Assemblée. 
M. Colnaghi. 

Tue eighty-fifth portrait of a truly belle as- 

semblée, which adorn this fashionable and agree- 

able Magazine, Lady Marjoribanks is a comely 
individual in the goodly company. The en- 
graving is excellent. 


Carioatures.—We noticed, a few weeks since, 
a very good-humoured and laughable caricature 








Panathenaic laws and festivals, The result of 


bed, forms one of those subjects which are so 


of Prince Talleyrand; and we now see, appa- 
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rently from the same quarter, two other per- 
sonages of note about town figuring in Mrs. 
Humphrey’s window. These are Lord West- 
morland and Lord Castlereagh, on horseback, 
as Old and Young Rapid. ‘The horses, especi- 
ally Lord Westmorland’s, are admirably drawn; 
and the likenesses of the noble lords themselves 
are ludicrously characteristic. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
IMPROVEMENTS IN LONDON: — SOUTH 
LONDON MARKET. 


NotwituHstanpine the wealth and intelli- 
gence of which we boast so much, and which 
we certainly possess in the metropolis, it is 
rather extraordinary to observe how much we 
are wedded to old habits, and how slow we 
consequently are to adopt improvements. But 
progress has been made and is making in many 
parts. This vast city, by the establishment of 
the new market at Hungerford Street, will at 
length possess two fish-markets on the river ; 
and the west end of the town may be supplied 
without the enormous expense, or inconve. 
nience, which has hitherto attended its pur- 
chase of this essential article. ‘The widening 
of the Strand is another great improvement ; 
and the opening of streets thence to the north 
and west, will greatly facilitate the intercourse 
through populous districts. Baths are creeping 
into use, — though it is yet much to be desired 
that really good and more moderately priced 
establishments of this kind should be formed. 
The removal of Fleet Market is a manifest ad- 
vantage to the city; and it is to be hoped that 
Smithfield, with all its Monday drivings of 
infuriated cattle, and also the disgraceful and 
disgusting slaughterings in Newgate Market, 
with many other similar nuisances, will speedily 
be abated. Our attention has been called to 
these consideratiofis by a plan, which has been 
sent to us, for the enlargement of St. George’s 
Market, between the Obelisk and Elephant and 
Castle, so as to make it adequate to the supply 
of the south of London with meat, fish, vege- 
tables, and fruit. It is proposed to be called 
the South London Market, and to contain, at 
the cost of 80,000/., extensive abbatoirs and 
cattle-pounds. The situation is apparently ex- 
cellent ; and the architectural elevations of the 
buildings, &c. are agreeable to the eye. South- 
wark and the adjacent parishes are stated in 
the prospectus to have more than quadrupled 
their inhabitants within the last twenty years, 
SO as now to exceed 400,000 souls; whilst there 
are only two markets on the south side of the 
Thames, viz. the Borough Market for vege- 
tables, and St. George’s for meat and slaugh- 
tering of cattle. Should the amount wanted 
be raised, in shares, and the project be sanc- 
tioned by parliament, we have no doubt but 
that great public benefit would result from its 
completion. 


A SONG FOR SENEX. 
[We sometimes insert articles on account of their good- 
hess, sometimes on account of their badness. By the 
by, wedo not think it worth while to print the farther 


grave answer to Senex, which 
nexed.—Ed. L, G.] 
TueE following was written a few years since, 
on the exhibition of a Mermaid at the west end 
of the town, and, from some dispute between 
the proprietors, was brought before the Chan- 
cery Court. The author has availed himself of 
the license granted to poets, and wrote his song 
as if the mermaid were alive. 
I sing of a maiden of ancient renown, 
Not long since much talked’of in country and town, 


Who in Neptune's old kingdom has felt many gal 
And, before she'd seen Enefaode had often po A norm 


accompanied the an- 


Without a side-saddle she rode a sea-horse, 

But having no legs she could not sit across, 

Which seems rather odd, and somewhat romantic— 

She could not cross a horse, but could cross the Atlantic. 
T say she’s an heiress —some great Triton’s daughter, 
Without one foot of land, but most wealthy in water, 
And though always to matrimony warmly inclined, 

She ne’er met a merman yet quite to her mind. 

Thus this maid has no suitor to suit her, ’tis said, 

But was ne’er heard to murmur, although a mermaid ; 
She weighs well their merits, and finds that each fails, 
For’tis very well known she has plenty of scales. 

This maid for ae yet had a wish, 
Though report always said she could drink like a fish; 
Neither beer, wine, nor spirits with her would agree, 
Though with spirits she oft has lain in the Red Sea. 

To the Chancery bar now at last they have brought her, 
Where she looks, as folks say, like a fish out of water ; 
And though at the lawyers ’tis known she can’t rail, 

She turns her nose up at one, at another her tail. 

The counsel they smelt her, and look’d very wise, 

Then they all shook their wigs, and they half shut their 


eyes ; 
The Chancellor said, it could not be denied, 
That she looked very much like flesh fishified. 
Tom's Coffee House, 
Dec. 19, 1831. 





DRAMA. 
DRURY LANE. 
Mrs. Gore’s new, comedy, called Lords and 
Commons, was performed for the first time on 
Tuesday ; and although it was not received in a 
manner likely to turn out profitable either to 
manager or author, yet many of the scenes were 
so well written, and there was altogether so 
fair a display of talent in the piece, that we 
think if Mrs. Gore will devote herself to the 
stage, she may yet produce a play worthy of some 
of the better periods of the English drama. 
The chief defect of the comedy is a want of 
novelty; for although we are informed in the 
prologue that the piece is original, our memory 
very much deceives us if the same subject has 
not already twice before the public; in 
the first instance, in’ Hook’s clever tale in 
Sayings and Doings, of The Man with many 
Friends, and afterwards the same story adapted 
and thrown into a five-act comedy by Morton, 
which was acted for a series of more than twenty 
nights. The only parts, therefore, of the play 
which belong exclusively to Mrs. Gore, are 
three or four of the subordinate characters, and 
the dialogue which is put into their mouths. 
The former are tolerably well sketched, though 
a little too much in caricature ; and the latter 
we have no scruple in saying is extremely well 
written — nervous and elegant in the serious 
portions, and terse and very neatly pointed in 
the comic scenes. The plot being so well 
known we do not consider it necessary to enter 
into a detail of it, and we shall therefore con- 
fine ourselves to the actors, to whom in general 
the fair writer must feel herself greatly in- 
debted. Farren, the first in talent as in rank, 
performs the same character he assumed in 
Morton’s play at Covent Garden, viz. that of 
the old Nabob, who returns from Indiarich and 
bilious, and desirous to hear a good account of 
his spendthrift nephew. Of his qualifications 
for such a part, our readers cannot entertain a 
doubt ; and the arbitrary manners and cutting 
sarcasms of old Sir Caleb lost nothing in his 
able hands. His dress also was good, though we 
see no reason why it should have been so slavishly 
copied from an individual who walks about our 
streets, and who, notwithstanding the singula- 
rity of his appearance, is, we believe, a highly 
respectable and very inoffensive person. Wal- 
lack played the idle nephew, and played it well, 
particularly the latter part of his performance, 
—a sort of Harry Dornton scene, which was 
marked with a very proper degree of energy 
and spirit. His dress was not so good ; a green 





silk waistcoat, a pink under ditto, and black. 





velvet smalls with cut-steel buttons, are not, 
we believe, usually seen in high life, either col. 
lectively or individually. The dress of his bro. 
ther, H. Wallack, was infinitely worse: Hes. 
sian boots with false tops (and if we misrepre. 
sent his boots we are ready to apologise), with 
spurs pretty nearly on a line with his ancle. 
bone, to say nothing of the collar to his coat— 
are never seen even upon such men as Lord 
Martingale, “ damaged odds and ends,” though 
they may be of the peerage ; ‘* cracked vis. 
counts,” or ‘ lords without a leg to stand 
upon.” Another actor, Mr. Jones, had dressed 
his face after that of a noble lord well known 
about town; and Harley, lively as he always 
is, would not appear to less advantage if a slight 
alteration were made even in his costume. Of 
the ladies we can speak with unabated pleasure; 
we only regret that we saw so little of them: 
Mrs. Faucit, Mrs. Orger, and Miss Kenneth, 
have not more than a few lines each. Miss 
Phillips’s part, though the best, is not a very 
prominent one; but we are glad that she under. 
took it, becausesheis evidently improving herself 
fastincomedy. Her early scenes were extreme. 
ly lively. She looked charmingly in both her 
dresses; and in the last act, where she pleads 
her father’s cause, and refuses a husband whom 
she dislikes, she received deservedly very great 
applause. Mrs. Humby played the usual saucy 
waiting-maid, and spoke a fair epilogue with 
much ability. We think, however, that the 
ill-natured hits about robberies from the French 
stage might have been dispensed with; as, 
if such things be crimes, we do not see much 
difference between the enormity of taking the 
plot of a French drama and that of an English 
novel. Mr. Brindal, we had almost omitted to 
state, played a valet of the exquisite school, and 
got on:as well as he-did last summer at the 
Haymarket in the listless lord of the School for 


Coquettes. 


COVENT GARDEN. 


Branam and Miss Shirreff continue to draw 
good houses to the Beggar’s Opera ; but we are 
afraid that unless the young lady looks a little 
more to nature and a little less to art, she will 
find herself losing ground in the public estima- 
tion. The airs of Polly are not bravuras. 
This hint, we hope, will be sufficient: it would 
be a pity to see so much talent perverted or 
undervalued. Braham’s Macheath is admir- 
able: but there is a little hit of comic acting in 
this opera which surpasses any thing we have 
seen for a long time, and that is Mrs. Keeley’s 
Lucy — it is quite genuine. 


THE ADELPHI. 


On Monday night a new farce, under the name 
of Damon and Pythias, was produced at this 
pleasant little theatre. It is a neat and spirited 
piece, full of bustle and fun, and with enow of 
jokes and hits to cause it to be received with 
hearty laughter, and almost make us wish it a 
little longer, even though it was followed by 
the delightful Victorine. 
UNREHEARSED STAGE EFFECTS. 
(From a Correspondent, who p' that they will not 
interfere with our regular criticisms, and whom we 
thank for his offer to continue them.—£4.} q 
Drury Lane. —Dec. 5. The tiger in Hyder 
Ali, instead of running in a straight line across 
the stage, stopt about half-way, and turning at 
a right angle came scampering towards the 
pit. The pit-folk began cowering and crouch- 
ing in all directions, as if that would have saved 
them; when Mons. Martin rushed on, and, 
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after a little French gesticulation, pounced on 
the beast and pommelled it off the stage.* 


Dec. 6. The first night of the Barber of 
Seville, when Seguin, in the last scene, seized 
the notary, he, in his vehemence, not only 
upset the actor but knocked his legal wig off. 
The laughing of the audience so confused the 
poor fellow, that he in his hurry stuck his wig 
on with the tail in front hanging over his 
nose; of course eliciting redoubled roars.. To 
my great astonishment, on Thursday 8th, when 
it was performed for the second time, this ma- 
neuvre, so palpably an accident on the first 
night, was, in consideration of the brilliant 
effect it had produced, purposely, though not so 
naturally, repeated, and has doubtless been con- 
tinued on each successive performance ! 


Adelphi.—Dec. 12. The hissing at Favourites 
in Town began in the first scene, during the 

antasmagoria dream of Yates, who on wak- 
ing introduced this ready morceau of ‘ gag,” 
in describing his dream to Wilkinson. “ All 
was going on well, when all on a sudden there 
arose a strange hissing noise, which something 
told me came all from one quarter, (looking up 
at the suspected parties,) and urged me not to 
heed, as being too harsh and too early in the 
evening for a fair sentence. Well, well — we 
shall see how matters go on.” (All this was 
said in the imitative manner of Tate Wilkin- 
son, which he adopts in this piece.) The readi- 
ness of the Adelphi actors at this gagging ac- 
complishment was manifested the same even- 
ing, more or less, throughout Victorine, (in 
which they appear to grow more imperfect by 
frequent repetitions,) but particularly in the 
last act, when the dinner-tray, with soup, &c., 
having accidentally fallen and got smashed, a 
considerable number of the usual practical jokes 
were necessarily omitted; but the awkward 
situation of the actors, thus excluded from prac- 
tising their wonted mancsuvres, was made the 
best of, by O. Smith growling out, ‘‘ Sacre! 
what a disappointment!” Yates picking up a 
dish and licking it; and Reeve coolly saying, 
“ Well, I'll wait, and take my dessert before 
dinner to-day—a pinch of snuff.” He then, 
having duly administered the pinch, made an 
observation on the time, which led at once 
to the continuance of the scene in the usual 
course. 


Olympic. — Dec. 14. The first night of the 
Dumb Belle, Vestris having spoken the tag, 
and applied her ear-trumpet with great éclat, 
made a few steps back, in the usual manner, 
with the other performers, to leave room for 
the curtain, which at this theatre, instead of 
falling, appears in two parts from either side of 
the stage, and joins in the middle, (vice versé 
instead of rising). Unfortunately only half of 
it appeared. Vestris and J. Vining were ob- 
scured, but three others remained unhidden: 
two of these soon made their exits in confusion, 
but the third seemed determined to stand till 
the other half of the curtain should duly appear. 
At length Vining reappeared, scampering across 
the still-bare side, and abusing the attendant in 
fault so very audibly that the audience burst 
into a laugh ; whereon Vestris also reappeared, 
pursuing him, and exclaimed, (she having just 
been married to him in the farce,) ** Now, my 
dear Frederick, really—-toshew temper sosoon !”” 
&c. The regular act-drop was then lowered, 
and the audience tranquillised. 





* Tam told the lama ran into the stage-box the other 
night: also that a monkey lately ran across the stage 
during a pathetic scene of a tragedy ; on which occasion 
Wallack was hissed for his immoderate laughing at it; — 


VARIETIES. 


Miss Caroline Lyon.— There is a theatre 
called Mr. Pym'‘s Theatre, and situated in Wil- 
son Street, Gray’s Inn Road, where Miss Caro- 
line Lyon appeared on Tuesday as Maria Dar- 
lington and Clari. We were unable to attend, 
but we hear a good report of the fair débutante 
from a competent judge, who describes her as a 
sweet singer, an affecting actress, and a very 
pretty girl. 

S. Middiman.— We observe the death of 
Mr. Middiman in the newspapers of this week. 
He was full of years, being above 80, and, we 
presume, the father of our school of engraving, 
to which he was for so long a period a dis- 
tinguished honour. Mr. Middiman’s works in 
landscape hold a foremost place in all valuable 
collections ; and in private life he was as esti- 
mable as he was celebrated in the arts. 
Cambridge.—At the second meeting of the 
Cambridge Philosophical Society—Prof. Sedg- 
wick in the chair —the Rev. L. Jenyns read 
a monograph of the British species of bivalve 
mollusca belonging to the genera Cyclas and 
Pisidium. A paper was also presented by S. 
Earnshaw, Esq. on the integration of the general 
linear differential equations of any order, and 
on the general equation of differences with 
constant co-efficients. After the meeting, Mr. 
Whewell gave an account of the different theo- 
ries of evaporation which have been proposed ; 
namely, the theory of hollow spherules, that 
of the chemical solution of water in air, and 
the theory of the independent equilibrium of 
vapour in air. The reasonings and experi- 
ments were noticed by which M. Dalton has 
illustrated and confirmed the last-mentioned 
view of the subject. The mode of determining 
the dew-point at any time was pointed out, and 
the construction and use of Daniell’s hygro- 
meter. Finally, the bearing of these views 
upon the production of clouds wagSpoken of, 
and some circumstances relative ‘to the forma- 
tion of cumuli described and explained. 

University at Durham.—A Durham college 
has been commenced, and is to open in October 
next, under the auspices of the Bishop and 
Chapter. There is a foundation for students ; 
and also provision for the reception of ordinary 
and occasional students. Four years will com- 
plete the education of a member, and there will 
be prizes and examinations. This institution 
promises to be highly beneficial, and particu- 
larly to the northern parts of England. 

In the Olio, a periodical we have often men- 
tioned with praise, we have lately been much 
pleased with an Interior of Milan Cathedral, 
from a drawing by J. D. Harding, and a group 
of female figures, to illustrate a tale. The former 
is a striking production of art in a work for 
threepence, and itself worth many threepences. 

Correct Statement of the first Discovery of the 
Murder of the Italian Boy.—It may perhaps 
interest the public, to learn exactly what steps 
ed to the arrest of the murderers of the sup- 
posed Italian boy. Hill, the porter of King’s 
College, upon receiving the body from Bishop 
and Williams, observed its freshness, and, in 
the regular course of his duty, went to the 
demonstrator of anatomy, Mr. Partridge, to 
inspect the body, and to receive his orders re- 
specting it. Mr. Partridge conceived that the 
appearances presented by the body indicated a 
recent death by violence, and sent to Mr. 
Thomas for some police officers to be at hand, 
in case, upon deliberation, it should appear 
right to give the men into custody. Mr. Mayo, 
the professor of anatomy, then arrived, and 





but I note down only what I see myself. 


viewed the body with Mr. Partridge, and it 


was decided that the resurrection-men should 
be immediately arrested. The grounds of sus- 
picion were the following: — the body was 
fresh, and seemed not to have been buried ; 
nevertheless, it was possible that it might have 
been obtained after death from an hospital ; 
but, on the other hand, there was no mark of 
common violence, as if the boy had been killed 
by any ordinary accident ;—there was not that 
emaciation which attends death by slow dis. 
ease ;—and there were no marks of the reme. 
dies, such as bleeding, blistering, cupping, or 
leeches, which are commonly resorted to in acute 
disease. Mr. Mayo having sent orders that the 
police should eome round, went to the men to 
give them into custody. May was quite drunk 
upon the floor; Bishop and Williams had been 
drinking, and looked maudlin and stupid, and 
under the influence of liquor. When the police. 
men appeared, the prisoners, with the exception 
of May, made not a single remark, and ex. 
pressed no surprise, and offered no resistance. 
The evidence against the murderers was col- 
lected by the indefatigable activity of Mr. 
Thomas. 

The Italian Opera.—If spirit and enterprise 
deserve success, we think Mr. Monck Mason 
must, by his exertions, absolutely command it. 
Till arrangements are completed, we need not 
go into particulars ; but we have made it our 
business to see what was going on, and we can 
say, that a theatre wonderfully improved in 
appearance—an operatic force of great extent, 
and comprehending many new singers of the 
highest eminence as well as known favourites 
—an orchestra of extraordinary power—several 
couples of the first dancers in Europe, instead 
of a solitary, as heretofore—and novelties in 
the pieces to be performed, await the sanction 
of a public at once discriminating and liberal. 

Gold in the Electorate of Hesse.-— An event 
of great importance to the electorate of Hesse 
and the adjacent territeries of Waldeck and 
Darmstadt, is the discovery that. the river Eber 
is rich in gold,—a circumstance which has 
hitherto been overlooked. Colonel von Esch. 
wege, who was chief director of the mines in 
Brazil, affirms that, according to his own ex. 
amination, this river is as rich in gold as the 
richest in Brazil. It is in contemplation to 
carry on the washing for gold in this river on 
a great scale, by means of a large joint-stock 
company, and under the superintendence of 
M. von Eschwege. It is expected that this 
undertaking will not only be profitable to the 
shareholders, but highly advantageous to the 
state, by affording employment to a great part 
of the poor country people in the neighbour- 
hood. It will be quite a novelty, if in Germany, 
hitherto considered as poor in gold, treasures 
like those of Brazil and Mexico should all at 
once be brought to light, as in the Ural chain. 

Parisian Water. — By the orders of the pre- 
fect of the Seine, public water-conduits are 
about to be laid down in various parts of Paris ; 
and individuals are invited to avail themselves 
of the circumstance to obtain private pipes to 
their respective houses. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
[Literary Gazette Weekly Advertisement, No. LI. Dec. 24.) 


By M. de Porquet, Thesaurus Lingue Latine, or turn- 
ing English into Latin at Sight; also similar works in 
Greek, German, Spanish, and Portuguese; La Vie de 
Napoléon, for the use of Schools; and a French and 
English School Dictionary, from which all Vulgarisms 
and Improper Expressions are expunged. 

A new edition of Brown's Self-Interpreting Bible; with 
additional Marginal Notes, &c. 

The Double Trial, or the Consequences of an Irish 
Clearing; a Tale of the Present Day, by the Rev. C. 





Lucas. 
A Numismatic Manual, or Guide to the Study of An- 














THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 
SR 
cient and 


Modern Coins, with Plates from the Originals, 


designed and a Com- 
panion Print to his « Samson carrying / the Gates of 
A = Weeks’ Tour in aes ne pees, ee 
os illiam Liddiard, author of ‘‘ the Legend of Ein- 


idlin,” &c. 
Advice to a Yi on the importance of 
ee Ghundard’ of Piety, by a Village 


Part IV. of Pitaste en Ge Sade we India, to com- 
plete the second volum: 

The 1H of « Natural History of Enthusiasm” has 
anew peg or eer entitled Saturday Ev: 
An Essay - the Hindoos over Ancestral Pro- 
persy, according to io of Bengal, by Rajah Ram- 


and 
East “india. A Affairs; with a Dissertation on the Ancient 
Boundaries of India, its Civil and Religious Divisions, 
co Suggestions for the future Government of the 
oun 


A new monthly periodical, to be called the Lady’s 
Cabinet of Fashion, Music, and Romance, is announced. 
‘he Records of a Good Man’s Life, by the Rev. Charles 

B. Taylor, M.A., author of ‘* May You Like It,” &c. 
The History of the Jews in all A ss written upon 
Scriptural principles, by the Author of ‘* History in all 


Kidd’s Guide to the “ Lions” of London 
Summer Fhe and Rambles; a Collection of Tales, 
Facts, and Legends, by H. G. Bell, author of ‘*S 


also, by the same author, Remarks on | P 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


ESSRS. LONGMAN and CO. have a 
Vacancy for a well-educated Youth as an Apprentice, 
to be bound for Seven Years, and be boarded and lodged in the 
House during that Pe 
Premium will be required. 
No. 93, Row. 





oO BOOKSELLERS, ! STATIONERS, &e. 
Person of the Whole: 
sale and fheuil Trades, in le deattomnt he has been e 
loyed for a number ———- is —— of meeting with a mt 
lar Situation. Any how uch an A ee 
ver confident the that his services weald be found an acqui 
sition. 








* >t - — to the Country. 
Letters (pope) co A" incon, 4, Devonshire Street, 
gaara, Bloomsbury. 





Just published, 


THE LAME leading the BLIND, 
engraved in Line by Henry Beckwith, from a Picture by 
Charles Hancock. 





“hanya Pigs Progr, wit 
unyan’s Pi 's gress, many engravings on 
wood by G. W: W. Bonner, and Explanatory Notes by W. 


_ 

my ? or a Description of a singular Race 
of yet ac inhabiting the Summits of the ser 
Goan or Blue Mountains of Coimbatoor, by Captain 


A fifth edition of the Endless Am t. 

Sir James Mackintosh is announced to write the brief 
Memoir of the late Rev. Robert Hall, with a Sketch of 
his Literary Character, in the sixth volume of hig works. 
It ia to be accompanied by a Sketch of Mr. Hall's Cha- 
racter as a Theologian ard a Preacher, by Mr. Forster, 
author of the ** Essays on Decision of Characier.” 

‘The Shakespearian Dictionary; being a complete Col- 
lection of the Expressions of Shakespeare, in Prose and 
Verse, from a few Words to Fifty or more Lines, by 
Thomas Dolby, Gent. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Lord Dover's Life of Frederick the Great, 2 vols. 8vo. 
with Portrait, l/. Hs. bds.— Loudon’s Gardener’s Magazine, 
Vol. VIL. 8vo. 2is. bds.; Natural History, Vol. 1V. 8vo. 
2s. bds.—Copland on Cholera, 12mo. —Swan's 
Demonstration of the Nerves, Part II. folio, 21, 128. 6d. 
eh Disembodied, with other Poems, by the 

Rev. J. Wills, J2mo, @s, 6d. bds.— y and Because, 
Vols: 1. to IL1. 19mo. 4e. each.—Dobreei Adversaria, Vol. I. 
Part Il. #vo. 6s. 6d. bds.—Lord —— Life of Hamp- 
den, 2 vols. 8vo. Iv, Mis. bds.—Lodge’s Peerage and Baro- 
netage of the British Empire, 8vo. are. cloth; Genealogy | = 
of the British Peerage, 8vo. with Plates of Arms, lbs. 
cloth.—Storer on Dispensaries, 12mo, 2s. 6d. bds.—Medi- 
tations from Burckhardt, 18mo. 2s. bds.—The New Bank- 
rupt-Court Act, by Warren, 12mo. 2s. 6d. bds.—The Art 
‘of Skaiting, by a Lmeer, with Plates, 12mo. 1s. sewed.— 
The Theo + a he v4 No. I. Life of Wiclif, by the 
Rev. . C. W. Le oe 2mo. 6s. bis. 


METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1831. 
December. | Barometer. 
Thuesiay.. 15 | From 
16 4b. 


Frid: = he 

Saturday -- 17 45. 

Sunday-.-- 18 28. 46. 

Monday -- 19 31. 44. 

Tuesday -- 20 29. 43. 

Wednesday 21 32. 45. 
Wind S.E. and S.W., the latter prevailing. 
aa pe -~ 17th, 18th, and 19th, generally ‘cloudy, with 


Rain. fallen, *725 of an inch, 
Edmonton. 


51° 37’ 32” N. 
0 351 W. of Greenwich. 








to 48. 29°64 
s979 
29°59 
29°39 
29-0 
29°63 
29°76 


Cuarues H. ADAMS. 
Longitude. - 


Price, Prints, 7¢. 6d.; Proofs, on inte apapes, 10s. 6d.; 
» before letters, 
Lendon: ¥F. G. a a4, ‘Cornhill. 
PORTRAIT of the QUEEN in her 
CORONATION ROBES. 

Proofs ‘of this splendid Ay -e- 3 by E. Finden, from an 
original, Drawing by F. R. Say, are now ready for acteany, 
price 

To be had of all Printsellers, B and 

Court Journal Office, 19, Catharine Street, Strand. 


beoll, N, 








Just published, 


PORTRAIT of FRANCIS BUCKLE, 
Pints  -y awh bee Line = nny by be . after 
a Painting chard Jones, ta ex this purpose. 
Size of the Plate, 10 inches by 13. urns ” 
Price of the ge 
India a Proofe 
ToSubscribers £42 2 0.. 
Non-subscribers 2 12 6 
The Publisher thinks it necessary to state that the present Por- 
trait is the only one for which Mr. Buckle ever sat, with the ex- 
ception of an inferior Picture, executed long ago, and which has 
never been out Of the possession of his Family. 
Published by Samuei Buckle, gre? Pe ~ him 
by Mr. Ackermann, jun. 191, Regent 8 


ERNELEY’S PORTRAIT of 
SPANIEL, Nope. the patronage of the Right Hon. Lord 
Lowther, is to Be the finest Portrait of this cele- 
brated little Horse yet published : the Portraitof W iltiam Wheat- 
ley is likewise exceilént. This forms the fifth late after Paint- 
ings by Mr. J. Ferneley, of Melton Mowbray. Rowton, Priam, 
Velocipede, and Cadtand, are already published; Riddiesworth 
and Chorister are in a very forward state, price 15s. beautifully 


Prints. 
10 





oloured. 
Publ: shed by R. pipmnomstne jen. at his Eclipse Sporting ( Gal- 
the 


lery, 191, Regent S: ag’ —— 
Art, Amnuais for 1482, S 
Transfer Varnish, ori Pally 


gteatestvariety of Works of 
Prints, &c. may be seen. 


ntroduced by R. Ack un. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


Just published by John Harris, St. Paul’s Ch 
fe STORIES from the HISTORY of 


oe to the Deal irae i from the Inva- 


Bya 
.. uthor == Store aon ‘Ancien History.” 
tion, consider: en with Tables exhibiti 
arly History of England, and oy Alliances and Descendan oe 
oe jovereigns from the Conquest, illustrated with 36 Engravings, 


price 7s. 6d. half-bound, 
Scenes in Europe | and Asia, for the Amuse. 
-at-Home Traveliers. By 


ment and Instruction of Little Ta 
the Rev. Isaac bet Author of “ Scenes in Africa and Ame- 
rica,” «* Scenes of British Wealth,” ‘« Beginnings of Biography,” 
&c. A new edition, enlarged, revised by Jefferys Taylor, with 96 
~ or ret Pale 8s. half-bound. 


ales, by a Father, 1émo. half-bound, 
an = 


Counsels at Home, interspersed with Enter- 
taining Tales and Interesting Anecdotes, b F 1 
half-| aks price 3s. = a 





12me. 8d edition, enlarged, price 9s. boards, 
UR E METHODS of IMPROVING 
HEALTH and PROLONGING LIFE, by regulating the 
et and Regimen. Embracing all the most approved principles 
ue Health and eer a and exhibiting the remarkable Power of 
Food, Wine, Air, Exercise, &c. in the Care of obstinate 
hronic Diseases, as well as in promoting Health and Long Life. 

To which are added, an Account of the Art and excellent Effects 
of Training for Health, Rules for reducing Corpuience, and Max. 

ims for the Bilious and Nervous, &c. Ilustrated by Cases. 

By T. J. GRAHAM, M.D. &c. 

“ We are disposed to think it the most useful and rational 
work of the kind we have met with. It contains many hints 
norel to us, and is altogether an admirabie code of heaith.”— 
Atlas, Sept. 1827. 

“ The tendency of this volume to advance the important ob- 
jects which it proposes is unquestionable; and we warmly recom- 
mend it. It is intelligent, conen, and highly interesting.”— 
New Literary Gazette, Sept. 1827. 

« That men of all habits will derive information from it, calcu- 
lated to increase their comfort and extend their days, is firmly our 
conviction.”—Bdinburgh Observer, Jan. 1828. 

To this edition is attached an Appendi x, containing a full Ac- 
count of the Cholera, with the best Remedies, as a pies by 
Physicians of the greatest experience in that fatal D 

London: Published by Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ 

Court; sold by all Booksellers. 
Of whom may be had, 
Lately oan by the same Author, 2d edition, in 1 large 
‘ol. 8vo. price 16s. boards, with Engravings, 

2. A Chemical Catechism, in which the 
Elements of Chemistry, with ail the recent Discoveries, are very 
clearly and fully explained, and its Applications to the Pheno- 
mena of Nature, to A > an edicine, 
described. Ll.ustrated “by Notes, pumerous Engravings, select 
Chemica! Experiments, and a Vocabulary of Terms. 

“ We estrem and recommend it. Every subject of interest 
connected with this delightful science is treated of in the clearest 
manner."—London Weekly Review, 2ist Feb. 1829. 

** Every thing is here written up to the latest date, and the work 
cainot fail, we think, of being found eminently useful. The nae 
important facts are with kable clearness, and 
author has complet+ly succeeded in mpegs the — of Mr. 
Parkes’s book.”—Month/y Magazine, 1st March, i8 

“« The necessity of a clear, progressive view + + is ob- 
vious, and the want ofsuch a treatise has long been ‘elt by Sa 
dents. . Graham has well supplied the want. His book is 











ofa very superior with & very extensive pect of 
White 
— amusem 

Rice Papey of a sery superior colour to any yet sold, and stained 
to any Tint. 


yo DETECT FRAUD.—Pencils having 
Steel Points and White Meta! for the body of the Case, 
substituted for Silver, are frauds on the Public. To avoid these 
impositions, see that the Pencil has the name, “* Mordan and Co. 
akers and Patentees,” on the body of the Case, and that the 
Case is all Silver or allGold. Toinsure the genuine Cnmberland 
Lead, and that of a proper size to fit the Pencil, (first observe 
whether you have been supplied with the priory Patent Pencil, 
which attention to the above remarks will prove,) see that each 
Hox has a yellow belt with the word ‘* Warranted” on mei —_ Ry 
red sealing-wax impression, bearing the initials S. M. 
The Public pay as much for the spurious Steel-pointed Pensils * 
for the genuine Silver and Goid articles. Shopkeepers in !ro- 
vincial Towns would do well to observe the above remarks, to 
prevent their being imposed upon, as daily complaints have been 
made by many persons to the Manufactory, 22, Castie Street, 
Finsbury, London, in consequence ofthe above impositions. It 
is obvious that the reason the spurious articles are pressed upon 
the shopkeepers’ attention is, their yie\ding a greater profit tothe 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We may mention to E. K. E., that the characteristic 
difference between the pestilential cholera and the cho- 
= of George the anon time, is the absence = - 

iliary e | dies useful in 
biliows cholera are counterinaicated in the pestilential 
type of that disease. 
ith the number of the Gazette which is weekly pub- 
lished, Thread’s hint as to slightly oye & the sheet 
together, is utterly impracticable. Our good friends 
must severally such offices for themselves: all 
that we can do is, to have the Journal handsomely 
printed, and delivered clean; and after this, by passing 
iron ody we} over it, it will bind into years as neatly as 
~~ whatever. 
neat’ ‘in our last, for "" Dr. Walland,” read’ Dr. | So 
ewcastile, in our last “Dr. ” read « Dr. 
Holland.” - y 








persons them; this profit arises from the deterioration 

of the article, which is, of course, injurious to the retailers; and 

the public ase also much inconvenienced in not being supplied 

with the genuine patent article. 

On Sunday, meee ist, will be p d, price S 
ww Weekly Foyer, entitled 


H E “tT O WN. 


The object of this publication is to support the present 
Ministry as long as its views shall be consistent with the velfare 
of the people; to attempt the Correction of Public Abuses; the 
Exposition of those Private Vices which interfere with the general 
good; the Abolition of Sinecures and undeserved Pensions; and, 
instead of mutilated extracts, to combine a copious and elaborate 

of Parliamentary Debates, Foreign and Internal Politics 

Police, Civic, Coromercial, Financial, and Sporting Events, 

with a large p' of F ble, Literary, and 7 heatricat 
Intelligence, derived from sources —e its own. 

to effect this end, 

een be Aa a Sette columns, m any 


Pe publited atthe the Ofbce, 3 No. 2, Wellington Street, Strand. 











ig more matter 


ty, 
ood Arti¢-es aud Lithographic Prints for the above in- | ang 


will consist of thirty-two | ceased; 
yn A tha 





i] and comprehensive, perspicuous in its pian, and exten- 
sive in its compass. Unlike former analyses, it does not confound 
complicate the various parts of the science, but ascends from 
the first principles and simple elements to the compound an 
illustrative branches of the study. 1t is very superior to Parkes’s.” 
— Atlas, lst March, 1829. 





In royal 8vo0. rears 2s. in cloth boards, a 
HE CLERICAL GUIDE, or ECCLE- 


SIASTICAL DIRECTORY, containing a complete 
Register of the Dignities and Benetices of the Charch of Engiand, 
with the Names of their present Possessors, Patrons, &c. and an 
Sate List of the thee. vexcrob and Beneficed Clergy; with 
an Apperdi atronage at the dis- 

eae of the Kina, the Lede Chancellor; 7 vehbie hops and Bishops, 
Deans and C — ere at the Universities, &c. 
RIC UARD GILBERT, 
Compiler of the - hem ord aA imanack,” and the 
Liber Schotasticus. 
Printed for C., J., — ep ot F. Rivington, St. — Churchyard, 
id Waterloo Place, !’all Mal 
Of whom may be had, 
Patroni Ecclesiarum; or, an Alphabetical 
List of the Patrons of the Dignities, Rectories, Vicarages. &c. of 
the United Church of England and Ireland. Roya! 8vo. 18s. 








FS vonchs and DESCRIPTION of 


WOBURN and its aera oe. &c. 
J.D. PARRY, M.A. 


By 
Dedicated, by permission, to the Dore and Duchess of aaa 
Six Plates, price 7s. Proofs, on India paper, 10s 
London: Longman and Co. ; Dodd, Woburn; Wright, Brighton. 


~ Prtee 9. in — or 186. = ee arabesque 
nding, with gilt edges, 
IME’S T E L ESCO P E for 1832, embel- 
lished with 15 Engravings on Stecl, and 50 Vignettes on 





r. 


This volume will be found one of great interest. The Remart- 
able Days include Memoirs of many Eminent Persons lately de- 
the contain & Treatise on 
ond. the Notes of a Nate- 
liege. 
Ce. Paternoster Row. 





ates ye pg T. ly 
ralist, eet oiener Reanie, 
lished by Sheruoed 8 
















TANDARD NOVELS and ROMANCES., 








































































AY nd New Year's Presents 
° pus EB WONDERS of the "UNITED 
os KINGDOM. oy ae bee —— | ame d in Volumes, one of which generally CHOOL RE 
» : MITH. lades an entire Novel, neatly brary, S 
RY of Nat —— Sm Pe | avings, 31. trated by Engrarings from Designs ty ominoat Avtiots’ “Prive €s.4 Nemes orerrine oye ne hw. “J Papers on 
a ature Dis 2 re coophical, Literary, 
nva. Ph ven 5 Diapieyed ory the Wonderful Works |, This popular Work has now reached its Tenth Number, and Subjects, and Details of Conversations held wiih rye oo Moral 
si uly dvr. With Engraving» sloared and plan. | "2nd erature so generally aurctve Si PR crm omy 
iting the Atlas of Nature, consisting ¢ of all the En- caperty socabied ty manners, and stories of pbk my ponedfinbon oa London : Printed for, BS BUTLER. and Co. ; 
—— ite, boards. ae Sa Folio, t these letter ‘may be te Tes be uctions, however and Benjamin Hudson, Birmingham. ‘ 
ngs, Tr Apuleius te bets e instraction of mankind. 
ravels of Rolando round the Ww. 1 ‘dna ick er remembered by his fable of Cupid and Psych 
' orld. B y his abstruser Platonic writi Lote The United Kingdom. 
muse. Miss Aikin.. 2 vols. 10s. 6d Bio ty tp ayy Ee with dM 
aa dant Watkins's Portable Cyclopedia; or, Com a, — of every County, 3is. 6d. boards, stl 
--4 ‘1 D: . ’ = -wrought ficti . 
graphy,” Se of Arts and Sciences. Numerous Engravings, ment: it is ae ro wer ne pay mem ng Beard oy eee TOPOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 3 | 
'» With 96 __ Book of Engli h T Se us with the hearts and apie aesbtiner anu in ima 8 or, Gazetteer of England, Wales, Scotland al Y 
ound, gis es. 80 Engravings, anh in duseanh tate -On eciteetts hee Ir’ life pe ourselves | C Soanaes District, accurate ang, octal Parist relative to every 
warn f us what it is best to imitate—in | the United Kingdom,’ » Borough, Parish, and Hamlet, i 
t - Hundred Wonders of the World. 100 En-|simost living examples: the fatal consequences of rasbness is he Ua Safa RIN PEG Car in 
onter. ngs, vice. To the young, in rashness and Of the Sec: , —_—- 
_ fi . particular, the lessons afford. retary of State's Office. 
— sag aoamen ow ooae ey With large and ay + aa a4 the young will eagerly at ty poe ée presanartehcesns nisin Sir Richard Phillips and Co. 
vings, 10s. 6d. bound. writing than in any oth @ necessary in novel- or anemia 
a Gifford’s Abridgement of Blackstone’ 's Com- | <2"¢ should be rer teewe 7 Ay ny pot ye ae that the utmost Copland on Cholera.—Price 5s. boards, 
mentaries, 15s. bound. be indelibly impressed on the seubiehaiehs thoam setacine ESTILENTIAL CHOL 
ING History of all the Voyages round the World. | peru! being in proportion to the power of the writer, and the Nature, Prevention, and C RRA; 
ing 4 100 Eneravines cage este or. Pp a remy A cont No one, however, can deny that watil — “AMES COPLAND, M.D. 
nciples 1 . h orty years, the great mast: a Phyuclan to 
— sa ne eta My, Mima te Se Ree itnoe immoral iy Whee any exceedingly impure | Chilgen, eons" a inter to Diss 
stinate 7 ° ngravings, 10s. 6d. a considerate " » as to render it impossible that eo 
“Edtects Bnd of the Art of Drawing, with 68 Stet eye es chiidren. London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green 
shed Engravings on every Variety of Study. prietors may confid s charge. he Pro- . 
, Max. i leloctent Pi id ady. “By G. Hamilton, equal 4 hes first pray pele ee oer yoo The Little Lib 
‘ alent t » a ie 
a. ice! } ictures, drawn from the Episodes | accordance ent to these in other collections, but, being written “4 IBLE ILLUS ‘ 
“a | nrg dardber? National Histories. By J. Galt. With pS see gee of life in i its sn gg = - peg Description of M TRATIO NS; yn Ma 
ntlenal . . ahtest danger of contaminatn i > out involving the | Bast, especially E anners and Customs peculiar to — 
rare __ Legos Frangaises ; an elegant Selection from | ore Piste Soy. gS ciede ef hr unset. | tne egos Penni oe Hats Bonen, Wich St 
ant ob- University of Paris. ox ony and La Place, Professors in the | the rhe Sgn Se nt Last of the Mohicans, by C T, By the Rev. BOURNE HALL DRAPER. 
oo wee aad Bts'Leen, orate le noneiies of America; Caleb Williams Price 4s. square i6mo. half-bound. 
oo ” poe font, Prodigue; Conte Moral. Orné | Thaddeus et Wéreaw nk m Fes Ag te td ; Sovene Fear’ a 1 The Mie Volumes of the Little Library are: 
 % mance of Frankenstein; Schitler’s Ghost-Seer; . ey 8 Fe ° e Mine ; $ with al 
calcu. Biographical Class-Book, containing 500 | Sengine ectotettae entns or tha tow Wolken: ‘Any of chee | orn ee heaee Taylor. 4 edi heey Engravings. 
nly our “Portraits, 7 bound Persons of ott Nations. By J. Goldsmith. 120 | they oe ~~ aaa pene yo sbi ~ sours, = whom 2. The Ship ; with Sixteen Ei mins B 
3, 78. bound - ° e apted as cheap and aco\ > n Engravin 
all Ac« r and New Year's Gifts. eptabie Christmas Presents | the same Auth 8 BS y 
ned by ee t’s Collection of Fairy Tales, with nu-| acca authors of the volumes already published have been 3. The Forest; with Twer 
uced ti a in- 
oa ae ae el : ~reerreg petconabie ager works, and to write Notes and new oho tions. By Jefferys Taylor. Price Se wenty-six Tilustra- 
ynch’s orld described, in Verse, 5s diatel forthe sly for this series. Among the fictions imme. 4. The Publi 
London: Printed for Sir Rich ? ° y coming in the Standard Novels, the Pro > e Fublic Buildings of the Cit of Wi 
ic < e Phillips and Co. sa mention the Canterbury Tales, by faphicand Harriet minster Described ; with Twelve Engravings. re Be. ee 
ge apaetake ah + & new translation of Madame de Stael’s Corinne; Mis 5. The Public Buildi Rindge + ~serelp 
“ om pttetnd mr oe a we = neg a Somegu of Glenburnie; more of the National Tales | Described; with hlic Buildings of the City of London 
R. NARES'S . No. XI. contain 6. T tor Susanah 
he j LORD BU ORLEY, the Teed andewnluiog Vol gd ge M. Porter, —s — ioe aren Brothers, the h The Gentes, or Vaud er Instructions for 
a a 
a 4 embellished with a fine — ~ Queen Elizabe iis ew Burlington Street. a agigepaey and 47. 6d. cama ieatannae Stecls “Price Se, ‘a plain, 
Memoirs and Remai nei cgaee . 
vane witsion of'Lady J arena rimmer's Works. reparing for publication 
earest by Sir Harris Nicolas. ¥.vpue Grey, i cleo sid M. I. Aen sper or 14, 10% bound, the 8th ann J bs ae of Rural Toils 
| e. By Jefferys Taylor. 
nc ACRED The Vol ’ 
_— Burke’s Dictionary of ‘theExtinct Dorm S H Is TORY, sgletted from the | longing alasst, ahchough wennectod by 0 General Title, as be- 
d the and Suspended Peerages, in 1 vol. 8vo. A ethene’ c ant, larly Pres ce = ae ny F "and } particu- numerically ar ranged. ry, are individually complete, and not 
- Fre to alt other Peerages. 'y Companion | Schools and Families. e the Study of the Holy Sertptures ) fiir Publisher of the Li has recent! 
is ob- REP... Printed fer C2, 3.0 a Bt IMMER. senda they wont fer the iwractin to fon td amusement of Jour 
: cnaive MC te ‘ +» Gy ani ivington, St. Paul’s C roved ins a large.coliection of a 
¥ stu ui aul’s Ch | P abl 
Or ts King Charles 11. by Mrs. ee of the Court of | {2"d;a04 Waterloo Place; and Baldwis and Cradock, Paternos. | *e — facilitate 
xten- 
round > .  % Of whom may be had, by the sa 6 
cro Memoirs and Co : LA i ¢ ara In 18m 
| and rick, now first published perespondence of David Gar- | prayer of Companion to the Book of Common SE Nee 
d P rom the original Manuscripts. 1 yer of the Church of England COURSE ; Ss 
es’s.’ vI P vol. | Service for Sundays, including the Collgstes ¢ Commenten the prt of LESSONS, together with 
The Fifth and concluding Volume of D’Is- ~ os ne » Bplatien, and Gor) Schobie; and also'n voptons Cotlecsion ef lipeana ‘and Moral 
— ; q ran. 
i a ae i ~ ane Reign of Charles I. of the Church tempt to familiarise the Catechiom | Sereie Penne ne Sewecten, either'in Schools oF in 
3. Ouesti e Se. Cd. Printed for C., J., G., and F. Rivington. 
iE. - The Fifth and concluding Volume of > 4. Pibnlows Hi im yk ap a w.% be uncintcomensinauns Pei ai ee 
oo Edited by by his Grandson. preper T of aS — ” the “Se 4 vols. fool By, 
ny 5. An E I } iscap 8vo. with engraved Titles, 2. 9s. 
with VIII. ” asy Introduction te the Knowled HE P » 21. 9¢. cloth, 
“te ane Earl hal Munster’s and Captain Cooke’s peoiye!Ghtden a hah Scriptures, adapted to the : incl Son png ood WORkS of L. E. L., 
mi , . boun: ice, hod 
A ent,) Memoirs iy War. 2 vols. A Weqest se tis Work bas lately been published by let, Venetian racelt and Mucelancou a, Golden Vio- 
The Naval Skete si ig : 6. Th iss Trimmer, price 2s. 6d: an, Kees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 
ard, and Ashore, with Tete Pay Se Service Afloat Children. - ae Spelling-Book for Young The Iniproviantrice, 10s. 6d in cloth 
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‘ Prined. for William Tait, Londen and Longman and Co. 


3 vols. post 


’ and Notices of several Books Selec tions from Foreign Journals 
* clavian, oe 


Library of Medora Pi 
In 50 vols. post 8yo. price only 6s- per Pet neatly bound, 


HE MODERN NOVELISTS; a Selec- 
tion of the best recent Works ‘orks of Fiction, from the 

of the most eminent Authors; among erm a be ae ‘orks 

of Mr. Ward (the Author ft vessten) Os the Author 

of Granby) — Mr. Theodore Hook — Mr. oy Peres 

Gratuee— r. Bulwer, &c. . , 

* As the Impression of this cheap wae pane Collection is 
tumfies to 250 Copies, those who are procuring Sets 
are requested to transmit their pany "forthwith to their ma 
spective Booksellers ; and, in order to accommodate those 
who already possess some "of the Works contained in this Collec. 
tion, it has been determined to issue them also in separate Sets, 
at the same price, by which means the public may complete their 
Sets, or make any selection they please. 

Printed for Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, 
New Burlington Street. 


r [YY TLER's HISTORY of SCOTLAND. 
Vols. I. Il. III. and IV. 8vo. 12s, eac 
« This work reflects the a honour on Mr. Tytler’s talents 
and industry.”—Sir Walter 
Brown’s Philosophy ‘of the Mind. 4 vols. 
Bvo. 2/. 12s. 64. ; , oF complete in 1 large vol. 1/. 1 
n inestimable k.”—Dr. con. 
M‘Culloch’s Principles of Political Economy, 
. a yc corrected and very greatly enlarged, in 1 large vol. 
» 164. 
“ pont the best manual of Political Economy that ae yet 
been presented to the world.”—Edinburgh Review, Jan. 183 
Smith’s Wealth of Nations, with large Addi 
tions. ~ Professor M‘Culloch. In 4 large vols. 8vo. 2l. 12s. 6d. 
« This is the best edition of one of the best works in the English 
age. New Monthly Magazine. 








New Novel by the Author of Pelham, &c. 
In 8 vols, post Svo. 
UGENE ARA 


M. 
By the Author of “ nar “ Paul Clifford,” &c. 


oirs of the Duchess of Abrantes, written 
by H . With 2 Portraits, in 2 vols. 8vo. 
*,* Also ane! ane French edition of boo week, at half the 
af the Paris edition, 2 

ang Coneumning | Napoleon’: “that hae yet ‘this rh or ping 
com book th a! a. et ared, not e in, 

Bourrien ee wh or open h, cttor. 

Romatice and Reality. “By L. E. L. Authoress 


of the «I —-: the ** Venetian Bracelet,” &c. In 





Elliott's Letters from, the North of Europe, 


1 vol. 8vo. 





to Ralph Thores- 


VI. 
Stewart's Voyage t the Sonth Seas, in 1829 





and 1830, Wore Be ik in Brazil, Peru, Manilla, the Cape 
pA abe, Hope, St. Heléta, &c. In 8 vals. 8vo. with Three beau- 


Dr. Granville’s Catechism of Health. 2d 
edition, in a small vol. price only 5s. 

“ Eminently calculated to allay the apprehensions with regard 
to the cholera.”— Morning Chronicle. 


Also, just ready, 


I. 
Sir Ralph Esher; or, Adventures of a Gen- T 


of the Court of Charles II. By Leigh Hunt. In 3 vols. 
Post 8vo. 


Il. 
: The Third Volume of 
The Lives and Adventures of celebrated Tra- 
vellers, forming the 13th No. of the National Library. In small 
8yo. neatly bound, price 6s. 
Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 


Jehovah Biokin. 
* In 2 vols. 8vo. price 16s. 
RINITA RIAN and UNITARIAN 
SERMONS, ng to the Scrip 1 Doctrine of the 
Church of England. 
By * Hon. and Rey. E. J. Big dey A.M. 
Formerly of St. a. Hal!, 
Printed for the Author, and sold ba 6. G. mm’ F. Rivington, 
St. Paul's att ee te lactis Place, Pall Mall. 
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MEDICAL GAZETTE of Saturday, 
Original anh Hi Dr. Elliotson on 

Hee matocele, and Dis- 
M. Hall on Manta bee 


m Exhbaustion—Mr. 

of th Br ing the Cranium and 
y—Mr. Addison on Causes and Phenomena— 
Mr. with Woodcut)—Mr. Watson (So- 
ciety Yi ayy on Provincial Schools—Mr. Bennett on the 
State of ee jew Zealand—Dr. W. Philip, Mr. Crowdy, 
Dr. Heyck of Altona, aad Dr. Hammet, late of Dantzig, on Cho- 
i— Leaders on Anatomy— ess of Cholera in England, &c. 
&c.—Extracts ts. rows Statate- relative to the Question, Is it 
t their Cases ?—Analyses 








—P of Societies— Hospital Keports—Ligature of Sub- 


r. Brodie—Removal G acai Deformity of Nose, 


by Mr. ie eate tw with rea ey lene 
ion: Published 


Life of Frederic the Gr 
In? vols. 8v0. ‘ag a OY a eed from a Picture in the possession 


T= LIFE of FREDERIC the SECOND, 
KING of ras. 


DOVER. 
“* A most delightful and comprehensive work. Judicious in 
py cieltigest ig. arrang: cuales and graceful in stylé.”— 


Litera: 
we Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 





Chrieemas Presents. 
Published by James Gilbert, 51, Paternoster Row. 
In 18mo. with Engravings, price 2s. 6d. the 5th edition of the 


NDLESS AMUSEMENT; a Collection 


lan various b 








Nearly ak in 1 vol. a. 8vo. with Plates, 


TRAITS and STORIES of the IRISH 
PEASANTRY. 2d edition, carefully revised. 

“* Shepherd. What sort o’ vols. are the Traits and Stories of the 
Irish peasantry, pabiienes a Curry and Co. in Dublin?” 

«* North. A uly, Irish—neyer were that 
wild, imaginative pahte t Letter described; and amongst all the 
peas Para} fol: . 5 is no want of poetry, pathos, and 

or testimonials eunally un qualified the Publish 
refer to the Mone. ew Monthly, and F Penser’ b Mogesiens 
yr Bh. savaged Dublin Literary Gazettes ; the 
pectato 
prest of Gi ae ‘Britain. vs & great proportion of the respectable 
ublin; Printed for William Curry, jun. and Co. ; 
Simpkin and Marshall London, si 














Seiqnce including A stics, Arith i Chemistry, Blec- 
trllty, ydraulics, Hyd as ptics, 


Also, a new edition, price 2s. 6d. of 
Companion to the Endless ‘Amusement ; 3 


n 
Cards, and ingenious becbiomae Hine by aan 








ey and serait peculiarly one 5 as “a for 
Year, recently pul y Messrs. 
ALES of CLASSIC LORE. 


Written by a LADY, 
For the Instruction of her own Daughters. 3 vols, 248. bound. 


Il. 
Practical Wisdom ; or, the Counsels of Emi- 


me to their Children, with Nine Miniature Portraits, 5s, 
ound. 


1. 
The Etonian; the Joint Production of the 
highest and most talented of the Eton Scholars. 3 vols. 18s. bd. 


IV. 
Conversations on the Ass 1 vol. 6s. bound. 


The Art of Emplo Ti 
Advantage. . vel. bogs Pp ving ime to the greatest 


Letters on Matrimonial Happiness, by a Lady 


of Distinction. 1 vol. Ss 6d, a 


Practical Domestic Economy; 3 New Seem 
of Instruction on every Subject rf 
1 vol. 6s. bound. 





Tales of a Vovager ‘to the Arctic Regions, 


exhibiting the G phy and Natural History of a wonderful 
and unfrequented ented Pat of the Giobe. 3 vols. 1, 


Lamb’s N ee ._iights” Entertain- 
ments, 3 vols. with 6 
g Hall ; > “Work of Fiction, de- 


signed to inculcate ae various Duties of Domestic Life. 3 vols. 


XI. 
Tremaine; or, the Man of Refinement. 
St 
“A affording most useful and practical lessons of con- 
duct” guarteriyy hevioe, 


oman; a Poem, ‘beautifully illustrated 
with Designs by Westall. 1 vol. 6s. 


Glasgow » Medical Journal. 
Price 3s, No. XVI. or the concluding No. of Vol. IV. of 


‘HE GLASGOW MEDICAL JOURNAL, 
a Gestety Periodical, devoted to Medicine, Surges, 


Pharmac 
aitca by ~ ttt A et and 
LLIAM WEIR. 


Vol. IV. ah this Work may now be had, 
complete, price 12s.; and vistas WIL. and III. for 2is. reduced 
tom . the original Price. 

hiey, Fleet sa titeenrs ; and Bumpus ne Griffin, Skinner 
treet, London; and R. Griffin and Co. Glasgow. 


In 12mo. ope “ n boards,» ow . 6d. half-' boied, 


YHE conineaeee MONTHLY 


VISITOR for the Year 1*3!.—This Work is conti 








Republication. 
R. LARDNER’S CABINET 
ay 
republication of this work will be commenced on/Jan. Ist; 
when will be republished Vol. I., being the first wikia of cee 
History of Scotland, in two volumes, by Sir A oi Scott. The 
Meena oe ope ee yak * onthty, neatly 
and in crimson cloth, w a ette Title, signed = 
bould, and engraved by Finden, ee 6s. each. des fan 
This roe thy which is ed as a work of genera] en- 
inment and Sontinetion, as well as of reference, will be com- 
pleted within as narrow limits as its comprehensive nature will 
admit. It will consist of Eight Divisions; viz. History, Biogra- 
iy» Metaenl aay —— ay i've conc the Arts, 
josophy, i re; and will be conclu 
Genera! Dicti : jonary of reagan Science, and Art neta 
Am the Cont Contribu 
nence in the Lacenptuee ae nd clence of th 
the most distinguished foreigners 
tioned, among numerou 
—Moore—Sou' 





almost every name of emi- 
this country, and many of 
The following may be men- 
wns, Goots—Mackintosh-Hereeh hel 
ithey—the Bishop ¢ of Cloyne—Sismondi—Campbell 





M Pree * he ae aes Baron upin — Kater — 
acleay — 5 _ —Gieig— 
Conybeare, &c, x6 i 


+ Lengman and Co.; and John Taylor. 





Theamgigal Libary. 
On Thursday, in small 8vo. price Ge (with a Portrait), 


HE LIFE of WICLiF. 
By CHARLES WEBB LE BAS, M.A 
Professor in the East India College, Herts; and late Fellow of 
Trinity Colleges Cambridge. 
Being the First Number of the Theological Librar: 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyara, 
and: Waterloo oy: all Mall, London. 


URKE’S PEERAGE ‘aa BARONET. 

AGE. The Fourth edition of this popular work, which 

has been delayed jn order to embrace the regent!y created Peers 

and Baronets, is now going through the press, and will appear 
early in the New Year. 

The Work has undergohe another elaborate revisal, founded on 


the Communica he Nobility, &c.; and the Armorial 





Bearings haye been — a Plan by which they will 
be incor hed w 3 } ae thet 
Henry Colburn and hard Bentley, 


goss : 





HE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
for January will comprise the following, among other 
Articles of high interest :— 
1. The New Year. 
2. The Temper of the House of Lords, 
The Anti- SRomrwsers, a Tale. 
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8. I Humorous Poe 
9. The Universa! Education of the People. 
10. Conversations with an Ambitious Student. 
ll. be Spanish Account of the §; Armada, translated 
from the Journal preserved in the Archives of Simancas. 
12. Monthly pary stl on Men and Things. 
Henry Colbarn and Richard —— New Burlington Street. 


HE MONTHLY: MAGAZINE, 
Series.—The January No. will be embellished = a 
Portrait of the late William » Esq. drawn and engraved 
by M. Haughton, and a graphic Sketch ot.“ Radical.” 
The No. will contain, among other Contributions b by distin. 
uished Periodical Writers, the following: —1. oore’s 
rophetic Almanack for 1832—11. ‘* The Bill” and its E Prospects 
—Ili. Lines to aooeuneny the Portrait.of Roscoe—IV. Dr. 
Francia, the Dictator of —V. Oyster Day in noe ny 


araguay 
a Native—VI. An Attack on the Clubs, by a Lion—VI1. 
Song for the Anes invading China—VIII. Uysocki’s Nairenes 


of the Polish Insurrection— X. Hints for the Management of the 
na € it 1 Letter to the Editor—X. Ode to Col. 





in Monthly Numbers, cave 6d., forming a copious Manual of 
Religious an ‘or a} Bae 
Classes, and is saraeutesty adapted for the use of Servants and 
—s eholds. It contains numerous practical Tilastrations ‘of the 
ures—Familiar | ettérs on the History of England— 


pe upon Gard and Agriculture—Selections 
from various ‘utboryMonthiy Butracts the Public News; 





Jones, with a graphic Sketch of “ Radical”— XI. Gioethe’s Visit 

to Bereis—XII. Fantasia a la Hood—XIII. The Procrastinator 
exiv. Tithes versus Rent—XV. The ced Year, by a Tuneful 
Tory—XVI. The New Year, by a Waggish Whig— XVII. The 
Parisian Newspaper Press—XV i. The Cambria, on ge 
XIX. Ugo aie and oS Ss ows of - 24 

A rs in eral; Dj a) upon a 

room Tg cs of the Month—. MxI. Reviews of New Books, 








Music, the Seon and the Fine Arts—XXI11. Reports, Literary 


*,* The Wrapper will in future aematingiceet by an 
engraved head of Milton. 
Whittaker and Co. London. 


Plata ce Sana? fuseecess Paul’s Church: 
a vod Waterloo Places ia | Taveltinonce, dee. 
Also, just blished, 
The 224 Part, price 8s: 6d. half-bound. 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


e Bist Dec. will willbe published No. I. price 2s. of 
AMOUELLE'’S ENTOMOLOGICAL 
CABINET, with Six coloured Plates, and corresponding 
the Natural History of British Insects. 


LONDON: Published eve: 
the LITERARY GAZE 


Saturday, by W. A. SCRIPPS, at 
'‘E OFFICE, 7, Wellington Street, 
South Moulton er “ti Ontos 
l Rechange; &. 
‘Maria Lane, rege Hill; A. Black, 
Smith and Son, D. and Atkinson 
Glasgow; and J. Cumming, Dublin, — Agent for 
America, O. Rich, 12, Red Lion Square, , 








ona Ca. every Saturday. « 
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